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September 29, 1954, marks the fiftieth anniversary of the open- 
ing of Saint Michael's College. A series of lectures and a calendar of — 
special events are being planned to commemorate its fifty years of 4 
service to higher education. This program will reflect the history, : 
traditions, accomplishments, and ambitions of the College. ; 


We invite our many friends from the educational, religious, | 
social, business, military, and civic world to join the administration, ~ 
faculty, student body, and alumni in our anniversary celebration. __ 
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Part One 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Saint Michael’s College was established in 1904 by 
History the Congregation of the Fathers of Saint Edmund. 

Founded in France in 1843 for the purpose of sup- 

plementing the work of the secular clergy, particu- 
larly in regions where Jansenism had left strong influences, the Society 
was later assigned to educational work, taking over the direction of the 
College of the Immaculate Conception at Laval in 1879. Conditions in 
France towards the end of the 19th century made it necessary for the 
Fathers to seek a foothold in America and they naturally considered an 
establishment in the French-speaking province of Quebec, Canada. They 
were directed to Bishop DeGoesbriand of Burlington, Vermont, who wel- 
comed them for work among the French Canadian emigrants of northern 
Vermont. His successor, Bishop Michaud, asked the Fathers to establish 
a college and procured for them the first plot of land and the first building 
in what has always been known as Winooski Park, in the county of Chit- 
tenden, Vermont. 


Following the pattern of the French collége familiar to the founders, 
the courses offered in the first few years ranged from the junior high school 
through the junior college and, for some students, included instruction in 
philosophy. To conform to the educational organization usually found in 
the United States, however, a clear division was made in a few years between 
the college department and the high school department. In 1913 the col- 
lege department was empowered to grant degrees by an act of the Vermont 
State Legislature. In 1929 the high school department was discontinued. 
The last class graduated in 1931. 


The college program of studies, devised at the beginning by men 
steeped in the classical traditions of liberal education as practiced in France, 
was modified from time to time to meet the needs and requirements of a 
changing society, without however losing its firm grasp of educational es- 
sentials. The most recent and most thoroughgoing revision was made, 
following a two-year intensive study by the faculty, in 1951-52. This new 
program is explained in the pages which follow. 


The campus, a tract of over four hundred acres, is 
located in northern Vermont, between the Green 
Mountains to the east and Lake Champlain to the 
west, in the suburbs of Burlington and Winooski, 
whose combined population is about forty thousand. 


Location 


The normal enrollment is between seven and eight 
hundred students, about eighty-five percent of whom 
are boarders. Only undergraduate men are admitted 
during the regular academic year. Well over half are 
from Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut and New Jersey. Graduate 


Enrollment 
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as well as undergraduate courses are offered during the Summer Session 
to both men and women. 


Saint Michael’s College is a member of the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
All courses are approved by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. The College is 
affiliated with the Catholic University of America and is a member of the 
National Commission on Accrediting, of the American Association of Col- 
leges, of the National Catholic Education Association and of the National 
Conference of Church Related Colleges. 


Accreditment 


Students reside on the campus, unless they live at 
Living home within commuting distance of the College or 
have the written consent of their parents to live with 
nearby relatives. A few of the upperclassmen are 
also given permission to live off the campus in homes 
selected and approved by the Dean of Men, when available rooms on the 
campus are exhausted. Rooms in all residence halls usually accommodate 
two students. These rooms are furnished with beds, mattresses, pillows, 
bureaus, desks, chairs, window shades, lights, and waste baskets. Students 
are required to furnish their own blankets, sheets, pillow cases, and any- 
thing additional deemed necessary to their personal comfort. It is advis- 
able for the students to bring articles of bedding with them to avoid 
inconvenience in the event delivery of their trunks is delayed. Rooms for 
freshmen are assigned by the Dean of Men. If two students wish to room 
together, they should write to the Dean of Men or indicate their desire on 
page 4 of the application under the heading “Residence.” 


Accommodations 


‘There are seven residence halls on the campus for the 
students. RYAN HALL, a four-story fireproof struc- 
ture of Georgian design accommodating two hundred 
students, was opened in 1950 and is usually reserved 
for upper classmen. The oldest residence hall accommodates about one 
hundred and fifty students and is entirely reserved for freshmen. The other 
five are two-story, temporary, wooden buildings, made over from army 
barracks secured as surplus property from the government in 1946. Each 
accommodates from forty to sixty students. Each of these halls is in charge 
of one or more priests, who are available at all times to the students. Four 
smaller residences are reserved for members of the religious faculty and for 
students who are preparing to enter the seminary. On the campus also are 
twenty-four apartments for married veterans and faculty members. Each 
apartment contains three or four rooms and is furnished. 


Residence 


The COLLEGE DINING HALL is a one-story build- 
Dining Hall ing equipped to serve over four hundred students at 

one sitting. Off the main dining room are four smaller 

dining rooms to accommodate the religious and lay 
faculty, the nuns who maintain part of the kitchen and the sewing room, 
and guests of the College. 
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Most of the classrooms are located in COLLEGE 

HALL, a brick building erected in 1924, and 

Classrooms AQUINAS HALL, a two-story wooden structure, 

and Laboratories Which also contains offices for the lay faculty. Four 

classrooms and laboratories for biology, chemistry and 

physics are located in CHERAY SCIENCE HALL. 

Built in 1947, it is a fireproof brick building, provided with the best of 

modern equipment and facilities. Large and numerous laboratories make 

it possible to assign an individual place to each student registered for 
courses in the sciences. 


COLLEGE HALL, a three-story brick building, was 
College Hall erected in 1924 to serve several purposes. The main 
and the CHAPEL part of the building contains seven large classrooms 

and several offices, including the offices of the Dean 
and the Registrar. In the west wing are the GYMNASIUM and the 
CHAPEL. The space now occupied by the chapel will be used for addi- 
tional classrooms, when the new chapel is constructed. 


The COLLEGE LIBRARY, completed in April, 1948, 
is a one-story wooden structure, which contains a 
large reading room and ample space for the forty 
thousand volumes and the large collection of bound 
periodicals. Microfilms and microcards have been added in recent years 
as well as projectors for reading them. The library also makes available to 
students a collection of over one thousand records and the use of a tran- 
scription player with eight head sets as well as a loudspeaker. 


Library 


AUSTIN HALL is primarily an auditorium, large 
Austin Hall enough to seat about eight hundred. It is equipped 

with a public address system, stationary sound track 

motion picture projectors, a large stage, and the 
necessary accessories for full-scale dramatic presentations. It contains also 
several activities rooms and, in the west wing, a campus lunch room. 
During six weeks of the summer Austin Hall is turned into SAINT 
MICHAEL’S PLAYHOUSE for the presentation of plays by professional 
companies. 


An adjunct to the Physics Department, the HOL- 
COMB OBSERVATORY was built in 1938. It is a 
small brick building topped by a metal dome under 
which is housed a telescope carrying a twelve-inch 
mirror. The instrument is so designed and electrically operated that it is 
suited to photographic study of the stars. 


Observatory 


An INFIRMARY is maintained on the campus. It is 
equipped to care for all ordinary student ailments 
and to offer such medical services as urinalysis, X-ray, 
blood counts, and physiotherapy. Twenty bed patients 
can be accommodated at the same time. Two doctors are available at 
regular hours every day and a registered nurse is in full attendance for 


Infirmary 
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general duty. For serious illnesses students are transferred to the Fanny 
Allen Hospital near the College. 


Ample opportunities are provided at Saint Michael’s 
College for participation in sports. While undue 
attention to athletics, at the expense of studies, is 
not permitted, all students are urged to participate 
in competitive contests of one form or another. Intramural leagues are 
organized in such sports as football, basketball, and softball. The College 
is situated within a short distance of the best winter resorts in Vermont 
and ski trips are organized as often as conditions permit. There are facilities 
also for skating, tennis, golf, boating, swimming on or near the campus. 
Teams are organized to participate in intercollegiate competition in basket- 
ball, baseball, skiing, golf, tennis, and sailing. The College is a member of 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference, the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, and the Association of New England Colleges for Conference 
on Athletics. 


Athletics 


While athletic activities attract a good number of 
Extracurricular students, there are also many other interests to which 
they may turn in their spare time. Students are in- 
vited to join one or two clubs or societies and to 
be active in them. The campus unit of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students has compiled an enviable record 
among the colleges of New England for its leadership in the yearly regional 
conventions. ‘The Newman Lyceum, one of the oldest student organizations, 
gives opportunities to students with literary interests to do creative and 
critical writing and to publish their successful efforts in The Lance. The 
Debating Club, a branch of the Newman Lyceum, offers students interested 
in controversial issues an opportunity to participate in intramural and 
intercollegiate debating. The Knights and Knaves Dramatic Club, also a 
section of the Newman Lyceum, affords all students interested in theatricals 
an opportunity to appear in some kind of dramatic performance on the 
stage or radio. The organization sponsors an annual one-act play compe- 
tition and one or two full-length college plays. 


A French Club, a Spanish Club, a Biology Club, a Chemistry Club, a 
Philosophy Club, an International Relations Club, a Business Forum offer 
opportunities for the development of special interests. 

Musical talents and interests may be developed in the College Band, 
the College Choir or the Glee Club. 

The Outing Club concentrates on hiking in the mountains and winter 
sports, especially skiing. It also sponsors and organizes the yearly Winter 
Carnival. 


Activities 


Planning, organizing, and coordinating student ac- 
tivities is one of the responsibilities of the Student 
Council, whose members are elected by the student 
body. It is an important agency also in making the 
students aware of their responsibilities and one of 
its principal aims is to strive for increasingly closer cooperation between 


Student Council 
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the students and the officers of administration. Under the direction of 
a moderator appointed by the President of the College, the Council is 
allowed as much freedom of action as is consistent with good order and 
has proved an important influence in the realization of the ideals of the 
College. 


Disciplinary regulations are drawn up with the aim 
of training the student to make his own decisions 
: and thereby to prepare himself for the competent 
Regulations handling of his problems in later life. The student 
is under little constraint and it is only in extreme 
cases that a student so fails to cooperate in making a satisfactory adjust- 
ment that expulsion or suspension is necessary. In short, the College main- 
tains the attitude that it is dealing with men and, in keeping with this 
attitude, it endeavors to create the atmosphere and opportunities that will 
enable the student interested in his own welfare to become a better man, 
a more accomplished gentleman, and a more perfect Christian. 


The directions affecting student life on the campus are contained in 
The Student’s Guide prepared and distributed by the Dean of Men. 


Disciplinary 


During the summer of 1951, a unit of the Air Force 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (AFROTC) was 
BOT A nrouram established at Saint Michael's cutee The oat 

is divided into two phases: (1) a required Basic 
Course for freshmen and sophomores; and (2) an elective Advanced Course 
for juniors and seniors who qualify and who agree, upon admission, to 
complete the course unless properly released. 


Students enrolled in the AFROTC program, who are selected by the 
Professor of Air Science and Tactics within quotas allotted, are deferred 
from induction under the Selective Service Act of 1948 and the Selective 
Service Extension Act of 1950, provided they remain in good standing. 


Graduates are eligible for commissions in the reserve component of 
the Air Force. Provision is also made for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force for those students who qualify. The quotas established annually 
by the Department of the Air Force limit the number that may be accepted. 


Details concerning qualifications for enrollment and continuance and 
the statement of the objectives of the program are given on pages 20 and 
44. 


A few days are set aside at the beginning of each year 

for Freshman Week. During these days new students 
Freshman Week become acquainted with the campus, the faculty, 

their fellow students and their environment, before 

they plunge into the year’s work. It is during this 
week too that students take placement tests and meet their advisers in 
group and individual conferences. Group meetings are devoted to ex- 
planations of the various scholastic and disciplinary regulations. In individ- 
ual conferences the adviser talks over with the student the results of his 
tests and discusses his program. 
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Social and athletic activities are organized by members of the faculty 
and the Student Council. During the past few years Freshman Week came 
to an end with a cruise on Lake Champlain from Burlington to Crown 
Point, near ‘Ticonderoga. At Crown Point a stop-over of three hours was 
filled in by a picnic, sight-seeing and field sports. A bulletin is issued at the 
end of the summer giving all details of the Freshman Week program and 
is sent to all those who have been admitted. 


Day students as well as boarders stay on the campus during Freshman 
Week. 
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Part Two 


SAINT MICHAEL’S PLAN OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


From its foundation Saint Michael’s College has been 

General concerned with providing the kind of basic general 

education which everyone ought to have, no mat- 

Statement ter what profession or occupation he proposes to 
enter. 


The College exists for the students and offers to them the opportunity 
for self-realization. Education is the process by which this is accomplished. 
Liberal education is the process by which it is best accomplished, because 
liberal education looks to the development of the whole man and of all 
his faculties. 


Education is primarily directed to the development of the mind. To 
open the student’s mind to the whole realm of truth, to enlighten and 
strengthen his reason, to develop as fully as possible his powers to think, 
is specifically the work of the College. Nothing is allowed to detract from 
this essential aim. 


Education as a process of growth is not complete, however, and is in- 
effective, unless mental development is accompanied by the development 
of virtue and good character. A Catholic institution would indeed find it 
difficult to justify its existence, if it did not strive to permeate all its 
activity with the spirit of Christ and with the ideals of conduct and re- 
ligious life which are found in His teaching. In striving for the develop- 
ment of virtue and good character in the students, furthermore, the 
College is carrying on the highest traditions of liberal education. True 
liberal education has always sought the formation not only of the intelli- 
gent man, but of the good man. 


The College also believes that liberal education has never been and 
should not be divorced from the practical needs of life. The “ivory tower” 
concept of education for leisure is not realistic in twentieth century Amer- 
ica. Since most of our students do not belong to the leisure class, they are 
understandably interested in securing some kind of gainful occupation 
soon after their graduation, unless they go on to professional studies. This 
is a reasonable objective, but the whole concept of liberal education and 
indeed the purpose of life itself can be vitiated and made meaningless, 
if material gain is made the primary aim. 


Students, in their impatience and eagerness to become vocationally 
competent, are inclined to take the view that the shortest path is the best. 
They become restless under the disciplines which are called “humanistic,” 
unless they can be made to understand that, in the long-range view, such 
studies are of great importance even for vocational plans. They must be 
made to see that where technical competence is without direction and 
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without firm anchorage in fundamental principles, accumulation of wealth 
is paralleled by the decay of men. 


Sound vocational education should be based upon broad foundations 
of knowledge. Ways of speaking and writing, the ability to get at once to 
the heart of a problem found in a book, a report, or an analysis, knowledge 
of human motivation, knowledge of oneself and others, are necessary for 
promotions and advancements in business. But no one can develop these 
abilities or acquire this knowledge in a few weeks or a few months. Psy- 
chology, religion, philosophy, economics, literature, history are the sources 
which have to be tapped. 


Experience teaches that the development of the student’s intellectual 
capacities by the discipline of the liberal arts and sciences is the very best 
way of preparing him for the practical life. Specialized training for specific 
occupations may be required, but it will be made easier, quicker, more 
lasting, and more productive when founded upon liberal education. To 
become a resourceful person, alert and responsive to varying demands, 
trained for all sorts of jobs in general and perhaps for one field in particu- 
lar, requires a preparation and a point of view which come only from deep 
and careful self-cultivation. These facts are becoming more and more 
clearly recognized by medical and dental schools, by law schools, by schools 
of engineering, by business corporations, and even by the directors of 
military training schools. 


We may summarize the aims of Saint Michael’s College as follows: 
1. ‘To develop the student’s mind. This is the primary aim. 
2. To foster the development of virtue and good character in the student 
by every means possible. 


3. ‘To prepare the student in a general way for his life’s work and to ad- 
vise him on his vocational plans. 


The curriculum, the personal work of the teachers, 

the extracurricular activities, the campus life, the 
Plan of Studies guidance services, all play a part in carrying out these 

aims. The curriculum or the plan of studies plays 

perhaps the major role and will be discussed here. 
The other factors will be treated elsewhere. 


A newly reorganized program of studies leading to the degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS was adopted in May, 1951, and became effective 
with the freshman class which entered in September, 1952. This new pro- 
gram attempts to solve some of the problems which have been raised with 
regard to the effectiveness of liberal education as currently organized. 
Too often the accusation has been made, with justice, that the colleges are 
turning out graduates with a good fund of information, but without the 
breadth of thought and the accuracy of judgment which are the marks 
of an educated man. 


It must be admitted that certain practices, quite common in colleges 
of liberal arts, have tended to weaken or destroy the effectiveness of the 
educational process. Breaking up full year courses into semesters, for ex- 
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ample, has tended to encourage students to regard education as a piecemeal 
collection of unrelated units. Too much freedom in the choice of courses 
has led them to believe that only those fragments of knowledge they like 
best are worth studying. The accumulation of too great a number of credits 
in one field and too much specialization on the undergraduate level have 
encouraged that narrowness of view which is the very antithesis of liberal 
education. Narrow departmental objectives have tended to sacrifice more 
important general objectives. 


But such practices as these are symptoms of a more fundamental weak- 
ness. College programs have been lacking in integration. If college edu- 
cation is to be a harmonious experience in intellectual and moral growth, 
it must be integrated. This demands a faculty with a common philosophy 
of man and a common, well-defined purpose. It demands a curriculum 
in which all courses are arranged in an order of mutual relationships and 
have a common direction towards the overall aims. It demands the elimina- 
tion of all obstacles to the realization of these general aims and the intro- 
duction of positive means to achieve them. It demands a well-defined 
principle of integration or unification, which seems very difficult to find 
outside of Christian philosophy and theology. 


The liberally educated man in the twentieth century ought to possess 
a good knowledge of the culture from which he has sprung and to have 
the ability to compare it with others with which it is in contact. He ought 
to have an insight into the development and impact upon the modern 
world of mathematics and the physical sciences. To live as a responsible 
citizen in a democracy, he should have a clear grasp of economics, social 
and political principles and problems. Endowed with a mind which seeks 
ultimate truth and a will which pursues ultimate good, he should be 
familiar with philosophy and theology and the solutions they propose 
for the problems and ills of the world. He ought to have an appreciation 
of the beautiful. He ought to be trained in the pursuit of knowledge 
through his own efforts and in the ability to integrate newly acquired 
knowledge with what he already possesses. He should be a man of 
principles, aware of the complexities of the world in which he is living, 
equipped to take his rightful place in that world, to judge and influence it. 


The courses of study at Saint Michael’s College are designed to pro- 
vide opportunities for all students to meet these requirements. The ob- 
jectives and content of each course will be described below, but it will 
serve a purpose to explain briefly some of the more striking features of 
the reorganized program. 


The following courses or series of courses mark a departure from the 
old program, particularly in the interest of integration: (1) a freshman 
course which introduces the student to philosophy and theology and 
gives him a practical knowledge of logic; (2) a closely-related two-year 
course in the physical and biological sciences; (3) a three-year course com- 
bining political, social, literary, and artistic history; (4) a three-year se- 
quence in philosophy, which includes a full course in the history of modern 
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philosophy; and (5) a three-year sequence in theology based upon the 
Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


In addition to course integration, specific means are employed to force 
the student to integrate his knowledge, to deepen and to retain it. Chief 
among these is the program of concentration. This program, consisting 
generally of five full-year courses in one field, includes a seminar in each 
of the last two years directly related to a comprehensive examination in 
the Spring of the senior year. This examination tests not only for informa- 
tion, but for basic understanding of problems within the field of concen- 
tration and of the relation of the field of concentration to the general 
course of studies. Among other devices to help the student preserve and 
unify knowledge are the following: the elimination of semester examina- 
tions in full-year courses and the substitution of a series of cumulative 
tests throughout the year leading to the final three-hour examination at the 
end, the use of standardized tests in English, Mathematics, and the foreign 
languages, the use of the Graduate Record Examinations. 


The freshman year, considered as a transitional and 
foundational year, is quite uniform. Students are 
asked to indicate their choice of a field of concentra- 
tion at the time of registration. This selection is 
tentative and becomes definite only at the end of the year, after the student 
has had the opportunity to test his abilities, to meet his adviser several 
times, and to investigate the various fields offered. 


All first year students, regardless of their tentative choice of concentra- 
tion, must register for the course in English composition and types of 
literature, the first course in humanities, and the course in one of the 
modern languages. All students also must take a course in physical science 
and a course in mathematics. Students who have tentatively chosen biology 
or chemistry as a field of concentration take as their physical science the 
laboratory course in general chemistry, which is followed in the second 
year by a laboratory course in physics. All the other students register for 
a more general, non-laboratory course, in the physical sciences, which 
combines physics and chemistry. 


Students who intend at the beginning of the year to concentrate in 
classical literature are allowed to substitute Latin for mathematics and 
Greek for the modern language. 

All freshmen are enrolled in the basic ROTC course. 


A remedial non-credit course in Christian doctrine is given to fresh- 
men who fail to pass an examination in the subject. Non-Catholic students 
are not bound by this requirement. 


Freshman Year 


At the end of his freshman year, following a series of 
Choice of interviews with his counsellor, each student must 
choose a definite field of concentration and pre-regis- 
ter for the sophomore year accordingly. Concentra- 
tions are offered in Biology, Business Administration, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, English Literature, French Literature, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Political Science, and Sociology. 


Concentration 
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The objectives in each of these concentrations are explained in Part Six. 
THE CONCENTRATION IN BIOLOGY MEETS ALL COURSE RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE AND 
DENTISTRY. 


During their second, third, and fourth years all stu- 
Sophomore, dents, regardless of their field of concentration, are 
required to follow: (1) the three-year sequence in 
humanities; (2) the three-year sequence in philosophy; 

Senior Years and (3) the three-year sequence in theology. 

The concentration program begins with one or two 
courses in the sophomore year. It is continued in the junior and senior 
years with two courses each year. 


Junior and 


One of the two courses of the junior year must fulfill the aim of what 
is commonly called the READING SEMINAR or READING LIST SEM- 
INAR. This course is intended to broaden the student’s knowledge of his 
field of concentration by a program of prescribed readings and group 
discussions of the readings under the direction of a departmental instructor. 
Adaptations are made for the concentrations in biology, chemistry, and 
mathematics, because of the nature of these disciplines. 


The aim of the SENIOR COORDINATING SEMINAR is to tie 
together or integrate the student’s knowledge of his field of concentration 
and of other fields in relation to it, although the means to achieve it may 
differ from one field to another. 


The seminars of the junior and senior years are direct preparations 
for the COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION which the student must pass 
at the end of his senior year to qualify for the baccalaureate degree. 


A two-year program of studies leading to the degree 
of ASSOCIATE IN ARTS was adopted in April, 

Two-year Program 1953, and became effective in September of the same 
year. 


A number of considerations led to the development 
of this program. A study of enrollment figures for several years revealed 
that many students were not able to remain four years in college for a 
variety of reasons ranging from lack of finances to lack of aptitude for 
certain areas, such as mathematics and the languages. The special needs 
_ of these students were better satisfied under the old program than they 
can be in the new four-year program, because the sophomore year of the 
new program is more closely identified with the junior and senior years 
than with the freshman year. For instance, a student (in the four-year 
program) leaving at the end of his second year would have completed only 
one-third of the sequences in humanities, in philosophy, and in theology, 
and he would have only one basic course in a field of concentration. ‘This 
was very unsatisfactory from every point of view. 


Having adopted the new four-year program, it seemed necessary to 
devise a special program of a terminal nature for those students whose 
college careers would most likely extend over only a two-year period. 
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In the two-year program mathematics, science, and foreign languages 
are not required. The students must register for a number of courses in 
general education and a series of four full-year courses in accounting, busi- 
neéss, social science, or communications. All courses are taught in the spirit 
of the liberal arts and are never mere skill courses. 

It is possible for a student to begin in the two-year program and then 
to transfer to the four-year program. In such a case he will be required to 
take all the courses of the first and second years which he has not taken. 
This will ordinarily require an additional year of study. 
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Part Three 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


Application for admission must be made on a form 
provided by the College, which can be secured by 
writing to the Registrar. All applicants should submit 
a completed application form as early as possible 
after the mid-year grades have been recorded in their senior year. 


Application 


In addition to the application form, a letter is required from the stu- 
dent’s pastor attesting to his good character. 


If the College Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests have been 
administered to the student, the results should also be forwarded. 


For students wishing to transfer to Saint Michael’s from some other 
college, a transcript of all college grades must be provided. 


It should be observed that all documents from other institutions sub- 
mitted in support of an application should be forwarded directly to the 
Registrar from the institutions providing such documents. Records sub- 
mitted by students themselves or by their parents are not considered 
official. 


Saint Michael’s College is approved for the training of 
veterans of both World War II (Public Laws 346 and 
16) and Korea (Public Laws 550, 82nd Congress, and 
874). 


It is strongly recommended that Korean veterans seek the advice of 
a Veterans’ Counsellor, a high school guidance counsellor acquainted with 
the technicalities of the law, or the Registrar at Saint Michael’s College, 
before completing application to the Veterans Administration for edu- 
cational benefits. Selection of an “‘ultimate objective” under the program 
approved for Korean veterans is extremely important and must be care- 
fully made. 


Veterans 


The admission policy of the College is governed by 
one criterion: reasonable assurance that the appli- 
‘ cant possesses the ability and other qualifications 
Policy necessary for success in the program of his choice. 
Saint Michael’s College seeks the boy of at least 
average high school preparation who has sincere intellectual interests 
together with the capacity and desire for intellectual growth. 


General Admission 
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neat Admission to the four-year program may be granted 
Admission to under one of the two following plans. 
the Four-Year PLAN A: Admission is ordinarily granted if the 
Program @pplicant fulfills the following conditions: 
(1) Presentation of sixteen units of high school work, 
distributed as follows: 
MELEOPLISL 1,95. nob Wei tal's o'alnschinlot ig 'ulnfe s Ria imivhpiWt Aub) Ria Milas «> wales four units 
Modern Foreign Language or Latin ........---.+-. two units 
Mathematics (Elementary Algebra and Plane 
GEOMELTY), occ e scent eeeeenigee ener ens eens es two units 
Elective courses in Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Intermediate Algebra, Trigo- 
nometry, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, General 
Science, History, and Social Science, for a total of eight units 
(2) Attainment of the certificate grade of the high school or preparatory 
"school, or, in the absence of a certificate grade system, a general aver- 
age of at least 72% where the passing grade is 60%; 76% where pass- 
ing is 65%; and 79% where passing is 70%. 
(3) Rank in the upper third of the graduating class. 
(4) Recommendation by the Principal or Guidance Director. 
(5) Certification of graduation. 
(6) Character recommendation by the pastor. 


PLAN B: When one or more of the above conditions cannot be 


fulfilled, the applicant may be allowed to qualify for admission by sub- 
mitting, in addition to his secondary school record, the results of the 
College Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests or a series of tests ad- 
ministered by the College. In the latter case, if great inconvenience would 
be caused by coming to the College for these tests, arrangements may be 
made to have them administered by some responsible person in the high 
school. Applicants are expected to defray the expenses of administering 
these tests. 


Under Plan B the Committee on Admissions may also require an in- 


terview and more information about an applicant’s background than is 
ordinarily demanded. 
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APPLICANTS WHO INTEND TO FOLLOW A PROGRAM IN 
BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, OR MATHEMATICS, OR WHO INTEND 
AFTER COLLEGE TO STUDY MEDICINE OR DENTISTRY, 
SHOULD HAVE TAKEN AT LEAST TWO YEARS OF SCIENCE 
AND THREE YEARS OF MATHEMATICS IN HIGH SCHOOL. AP- 
PLICANTS FOR THE COURSE PREPARATORY TO ENTRANCE 
INTO THE SEMINARY SHOULD HAVE TAKEN AT LEAST TWO 
YEARS OF LATIN IN HIGH SCHOOL. PROVISION IS MADE, HOW- 


EVER, TO START LATIN STUDIES AT THE COLLEGE. 


Admission to the two-year program may be granted 
Admission to to students who fulfill the following requirements: 


the Two-Year (1) Certification of graduation from an accredited 
Program high school. 


(2) Recommendation to the two-year program by 
the Principal or the Guidance Director of the high school. 


(3) A general average exceeding that of the lowest quarter of the gradu- 
ating class. 


(4) A pattern of high school courses that will provide sufficient academic 
background for the sequence of courses proposed in the two-year pro- 


gram. 
(5) Character recommendation from the pastor. 


If the supporting evidence offered to meet the above requirements is 
deficient in any respect, the Admissions Committee may require the results 
of the College Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests or a series of 
tests administered by the College. An interview in these cases is almost 
always necessary. 


Enrollment and continuance in the AFROTC pro- 
Admission to the ram at Saint Michael’s College requires that students 
(1) be citizens of the United States; (2) be enrolled as 
AFROTC Program regular students in the College; (3) pass required 
physical examinations; (4) successfully complete such 
screening tests as may be given; (5) agree upon admission to either the Basic 
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Course or the Advanced Course to complete the course unless properly 
released; and (6) maintain satisfactory scholastic standing in other academic 
subjects. Returning veterans and those who have had training in other 
senior ROTC units may qualify for advanced study. 


As previously stated, the Basic Course is required of all freshmen and 
sophomores, in either the four-year program or the two-year program, 
who meet the above qualifications. 


For further information about the AFROTC program, see pages 9 
and 44. 


Candidates from other accredited colleges may be ac- 
Admission to cepted and given advanced standing, provided they 
Advancod meet all the entrance and promotion requirements 
of the College and can present a certified statement 
Standing of their previous college work together with a letter 
indicating good academic standing and honorable 

dismissal. 


Only courses in which the applicant has earned a grade of C or better 
can be considered for transfer. 


Transfer credits are not given in excess of those given for similar 
courses or in excess of permitted semestral schedules at Saint Michael’s 
College. 


Students who transfer to Saint Michael’s are not given a higher stand- 
ing than that to which they were entitled in the college in which they were 
previously enrolled. 


They must also pass an examination in courses already pursued by 
the class they wish to enter, if it is considered necessary to determine their 
fitness to continue in these courses. 


Credits are considered for transfer only if a transcript of such credits 
is submitted by the applicant prior to his admission to the College. 


A tentative evaluation of these credits is forwarded to the transferring 
student prior to his admission. This evaluation lists the maximum number 
of credits that may be transferred. This number will not be augmented 
or be subject to an increase at a later date. 


The acceptance of an offer of admission by the transferee is regarded 
as acceptance also of the evaluation of credits for transfer. 


No advanced standing credits are recorded by the College until after 
the applicant has successfully completed one full year of work at Saint 
Michael’s College, and advanced standing credits are not recorded for any 
student dismissed from another college because of poor scholarship. Stu- 
dents who transfer must pass at least the full senior year in residence at 
Saint Michael’s College. 
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A limited number of students who are not candidates 
for degrees may be permitted to enroll for certain 
courses on the condition that they provide cogent 
reasons to the Committee on Admissions in explana- 
tion of why they should not follow the regular degree programs. Such 
students are given no class ratings and are not eligible for academic honors. 
They are charged for the courses they follow at the rate of $17.50 per 
credit hour. 


Special Students 
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Part Four 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


All students who completed the sophomore year or 

any part of it prior to September, 1953, are held to 

aaa Helos ne Ber ienerieried listed a the Bulletin for 1951-52. 

Requirements Courses which are offered in 1954-55 to allow them 

to complete these requirements will have the same 

listing as in previous bulletins, if they are not to be continued after 1954- 

55. Otherwise the old listing will be given in parentheses after the new 
listing. 

Students who have matriculated for the four-year program leading to 
the degree of BACHELOR OF ARTS since September, 1952, are required 
to earn a minimum of 136 credits for graduation. They must follow one 
of the programs outlined on pages 29 to 41 and satisfy the concentra- 
tion requirements explained under the headings of the various departments 
(pages 43 to 74). 


Students who matriculate for the two-year program leading to the 
degree of ASSOCIATE IN ARTS must earn at least 68 credits for gradua- 
tion. Specific requirements are listed in the program outline on page 42. 


Four academic years are ordinarily required to earn 

Residence the degree of BACHELOR OF ARTS. In no event 

: may a degree be awarded to a student who has been 

Requirements jn residence less than one full academic year immedi- 
ately preceding graduation. 


For the degree of ASSOCIATE IN ARTS, the normal residence re- 
quirements are two academic years. In some instances, a minimum resi- 
dence requirement of one full year will be permitted, but it must be the 
last year preceding the awarding of the degree, and the student must be 
matriculated for at least 34 credit hours in the two-year terminal program. 
In no instance will this degree be awarded to students who have not spe- 
cifically matriculated for it and who have not been at least one year in 
residence after September, 1953. The first ASSOCIATE IN ARTS degrees 
will be awarded at the commencement exercises in June, 1955. 


Freshmen register for the courses of the first year 


: : during Freshman Week. 
Registration 


All students in session must pre-register for the fol- 

lowing year during the period of pre-registration in 
May. Failure to pre-register at this time incurs an automatic fine of ten 
dollars ($10.00). Formal registration takes place before the opening of 
classes in September. 
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Changes in courses or sections may be requested be- 
tween the end of the pre-registration period and the 
official registration day without charge. A fee of one 
dollar ($1.00) is charged for filing a request for a 
change on or after registration day and an additional fee of one dollar 
($1.00) is charged for every withdrawal from and every enrollment into 
a course or section, permitted after registration day. 


Changes are permitted up to and including the tenth day after registra- 
tion, if approved by the Dean or the Registrar. After ten days have elapsed 
a new course may not be added, even to replace a course from which the 
student has withdrawn. Withdrawal from a course is permitted up to and 
including the thirtieth day after registration. 


Requests for changes before the day of formal registration are usually 
made in a letter addressed to the Dean or the Registrar describing exactly 
what change is to be made and the reasons for the change. To change a 
course or section, to withdraw officially, and to enroll officially after regis- 
tration, the following procedure must be carried out: (1) the student must 
secure a “change of registration” form from the Registrar’s office and 
write the information required as directed; (2) secure the signature of the 
Dean or Registrar (and of his faculty adviser, if so directed) in the space 
provided; (3) secure the class card and the signature of the instructor from 
whose class he is withdrawing; (4) secure the signature of the instructor in 
whose class he wishes to enter; (5) return the completed form and the class 
card to the Registrar’s office. 


Withdrawal from any or all courses is not official until a change-of- 
course form, properly completed, is filed in the Registrar’s office. Until 
such change becomes official, the student and/or his parents or guardians 
are fully responsible for all charges incurred under the original semester 
registration, and grades of F (failure) are entered for all such courses not 
successfully completed. 


Any student who is permitted to register for more than the normal 
number of hours is chargeable for the additional number of hours, at the 
rate of $10.00 per hour, if he retains them on his schedule twelve days 
after the date of the beginning of a term. 


Course Changes 


Students ought to understand that the main reason 
for attending college is to be guided in their learning 
activities by the teachers to whom they are assigned. 
This guidance takes place principally in the class- 
room and the laboratory. Every class and every laboratory is important and, 
therefore, students are expected to be in attendance at every one. Only 
illness or a similarly good reason is a valid excuse for absence. 


In absenting himself from classes or laboratories without proper reason 
the student penalizes himself by depriving himself of the explanations, 
clarifications etc., he would otherwise receive. But his absence can also 
cause disruptions in work schedules, unless the instructor holds him strictly 
to account for the work assigned, quizzes, tests, etc. All class absences are 
recorded and turned in to the Dean at the end of each marking period. 
The delinquent student may be penalized by a lowering of his grade at the 
discretion of the Dean, after consultation with his instructor. 


Class Attendance 
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Freshmen are not allowed to miss classes or laboratories for the purpose 
of weekends at home, of attending games played away from home and the 
like. Upperclassmen may sometimes be given such permissions, if they are 
in good standing. All students are rigidly held to class attendance, however, 
immediately preceding and following major holiday recesses. The penalty 
for absence without valid reason in such cases is an automatic failure in the 
course. This action may be appealed, but the decision of the Board of 
Appeal is final. 


Frequent quizzes, tests, and examinations are given 

Tests and throughout the year. They serve the purpose of 

: spurring the student to continued efforts in study, of 

Examinations j»dicating his progress, and of pointing out weaknesses 
which he should remedy. 

Mid-term and mid-year grades are turned in by the instructors and 
averages are taken at these times. Such grades and averages, however, are 
not permanent. They are regarded rather as “progress reports” and are used 
for purposes of counselling, commending, or warning. They are also used 
for reports to the parents of the students. 

There is only one formal examination in each course at the end of 
the year, except for the few courses which are completed in one semester. 
The final examinations in May are preceded by an intensive class review 
of the year’s work. The permanent grade for each course, given in June, 
is based upon the class work and the final examination. To pass a course the 
student must do satisfactory work during the year and receive at least a 
passing mark (60%) in the final examination. 


Grades on the student’s permanent record are re- 
corded as follows: 

A: superior work — 90% to 100% 

B: above average — 80% to 89% 

C: average — 70% to 79% 

D: poor, below average — 60% to 69% 


Grading System 


F: failure — below 60% 

FA: failure due to excessive absence from class 

I incomplete — given when a student, for good 
reasons, has missed a required part of the 
course; if the work is not completed before the 
end of the next semester the I is changed to F. 

X: absence from the semester examination for good 
reasons; the X must be changed to a permanent 
grade during the next semester; failure to take 
the make-up examination on the date scheduled 
renders a student liable to have the X changed 
to F on his permanent record. 

WP: passing at time of withdrawal, but not entitled 
to credit. 

WF: very poor or failing work at time of withdrawal 
from a course. 


— 
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To remain in good academic standing a student must 
maintain a general average of 70%. 


.__ Mid-term grades are reported towards the middle of 

Standing November. If a student’s average at this time is less 

than 70% he is placed On Warning and he and his 

parents are notified that he is in danger of failing, unless the quality of 
his work improves. 


Mid-year grades are reported towards the end of January. If a student’s 
average at this time is less than 70% he is placed On Probation. Unless 
the quality of his work improves by the end of the year, he will probably 
be asked to withdraw from the College. Reports are sent at mid-year to the 
parents. 

A third report is made at the beginning of April. If a student’s average 
at this time is less than 70% he is placed On Warning, unless he is already 
On Probation. 

Students who maintain a general average of 85% or over are honored 
by citation on the Dean’s Honor List at mid-year and in June. 


Academic 


Students who have maintained a passing grade up to 
Make-up the time of the term or the final examination, but 
who, for a reason deemed legitimate by the Dean, are 
absent when it is given, may request a make-up 
examination. The absence and the reason for it 
should be reported immediately and a permit for a make-up examination 
secured. Permission for a make-up examination is not given to a student 
who has a failing grade up to the time of the examination, except in very 
unusual circumstances. 


The dates for make-up examinations in the Spring semester are posted 
on the bulletin boards. Students, who have a permit, must file applications 
in the Registrar’s office and pay a fee of $2.00 for each examination. Failure 
to file on the scheduled dates cancels the permission already secured and a 
failing grade is recorded. 


Students in the four-year program are required to take make-up exam- 
inations prior to the opening of the fall term, when the absence was in- 
curred in the May examinations. Such examinations are ordinarily given 
during the last week of the Summer Session. Failure to take an examination 
on the scheduled date cancels the permission and a failing grade is recorded. 


Students who have been suspended, for disciplinary reasons, over the 
period of semester examinations are not eligible for make-up examinations, 
unless this was clearly provided for at the time the suspension was imposed. 
A failing grade is recorded for such courses as are incomplete. 


Examinations 


Students who have received a grade of F in any course 
must ordinarily repeat the course successfully. 
Summer Tutorials A number of tutorial courses are, however, given 
each summer for the benefit of students who have 
incurred failures during the previous year and who 
have not been dismissed for poor scholarship. These tutorials are con- 
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ducted, during the Summer Session, by regular members of the various de- 
partments. No one is eligible for a tutorial course except a student who 
has already followed the course in session. 


At the end of the six weeks of intensive review of the course another 
examination is given. The grade earned in this examination is then aver- 
aged with the grade for the year’s work prior to the examination taken 
the previous May or June. 


Students who have failed a course may register for the tutorial course 
only in the summer following the incurring of the failure. Otherwise they 
must repeat the course fully the following year, if allowed to continue. 


The charge for a tutorial course is usually less than the regular fee per 
credit hour charged during the summer session. The number of students 
determine the fee. 


To be eligible for graduation the candidate must 
have satisfied all general degree requirements, all re- 
quirements of his field of concentration or specializa- 
tion, and all elective requirements. ‘The candidate for 
the degree of BACHELOR OF ARTS must have earned a total of at least 
136 credits. The candidate for the degree of ASSOCIATE IN ARTS must 
have earned a total of at least 68 credits. All candidates must also have a 
minimum average of 70% for all courses taken at the College and a mini- 
mum average of 75% for all courses in their field of concentration or, in 
the two-year program, specialization. Candidates for the baccalaureate de- 
eree must in addition complete successfully the Graduate Record Tests of 
General Education. 


Honors are given as follows: a general average of 85% merits the ci- 
tation cum laude; a general average of 90% merits the citation magna cum 
laude; and a general average of 93.5% merits the citation swmma cum 
laude. 

A certain number of seniors are elected every year for membership in 
the College Chapter (ALPHA NU) of the national Catholic honor society, 
DELTA EPSILON SIGMA. Scholastic achievement and promise largely 
determine the choice made by the society. Induction ceremonies take place 
on September 29 of each year. 


Graduation 


Letters of recommendation on behalf of students at 
Saint Michael’s College are issued either by a Recom- 
mendations Committee or by individual teachers. In 
general, students having a general average of 80% 
or higher may be assured of a favorable recommendation. The minimum 
average for consideration must be at least 75%. 


Recommendations 


Requests for transcripts of a student’s record or for 

Requests for recommendations cannot be honored during the 
p period of semester examinations and the first few 

Transcripts qays of a new semester. They cannot be prepared 

during this period. At other times such requests are 

honored promptly. The handling of such requests is expedited, when the 
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fee of one dollar ($1.00), charged for every transcript after the first one, is 
enclosed with the request. There is no fee for recommendations. 


The College reserves the right to make modifications 
Change of in its degree requirements, courses, schedules, calen- 
: dar, regulations, fees and charges, deemed necessary 
Regulations (+ conducive to the efficient operation of the College. 
Such changes become effective from the date they are 
published in the College bulletins. 
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Part Five 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


For the convenience of the students and the advisers, a schematic 
listing of the courses for each year in the various concentrations is given in 
the pages which follow. 

The numbering system is explained on page 43. 

By referring to the next section (Part Six) a description of each course 
listed may be obtained. 

Likewise, in the next section, students will find a description of the 
objectives proposed by each department or division. In some cases, the 
methods of reaching these objectives are explained. 


The degree programs listed are: 


BiGlogy isos .(us Sajna ae pare wee ante p. 29 
Business Administration ..........+++: p. 30 
Chemistry: 30). Salies fea ile wy temas «8 p- 31 
Economies os os bes Pes ae dean ees p. 32 
Kdutation ov. ahaa ee eree ee amb eer p- 33 
English Literature ..........+.-.++++- p. 34 
French: Literature iis iia 5S ens abe esis Davao 
History) ih Ge iG eee ek ele eee p. 36 
Latin (Classics) .........s+eeseeeeseee Doe 
Mathematica ys. cn/aheh (1s it ee me ep p. 38 
Philosophy. ; -...05 + ise dsoweg sis «dmitnn ens p. 39 
Political Science +. i. ssiscacr enc endese- p. 40 
Sociology *y i vias biel Viel ple’ Vie ahs ow mnie nae p. 41 


Two-Year Program ........-+sseeeeees p. 42 
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Concentration: BIOLOGY 


29 


Please refer to page 45 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 


concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 

French or German 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 
Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Chemistry 102 (General Chemistry) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

Chemistry 302 (Organic Chemistry) 

Physics 202 (General Physics) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 
Theology 302 (Moral Theology) ; 
Biology 302 (Biology of Vertebrates) 

Biology 310 (Biochemistry of Organisms) 

Air Science 302 or six other credits may be elected 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 

Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 

Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 

Biology 402 (Development and Inheritance) 

Biology 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Biology) 

Air Science 402 or six other credits may be elected 
Comprehensive Examination 
Graduate Record Examinations 


CREDITS 


(ooo oor 7?) COCO RR RDO DCADMHS 
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Concentration: BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Please refer to page 51 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 
concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 

English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 

Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


AAnRDDDS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

Business 201 (Principles of Economics. Fall semester) 

Business 203 (Introduction to Statistical Analysis. Spring semester) 
Business 204 (Principles of Business) 


M C9 COP BRD COOH 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 
Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

Business 302 (Principles of Accounting) 

Business 310 (Seminar: Business and Industrial Analysis) 
Elective 


AADRHMDMD 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 
Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 
Business 402 (Business Law) 
Business 410 (Seminar: Industrial Problems) 
Elective 
Comprehensive Examination 
Graduate Record Examinations 
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Concentration: CHEMISTRY 


31 


Please refer to page 47 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 


concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 

French or German 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 
Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Chemistry 102 (General Chemistry) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 
Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

Chemistry 202 (Inorganic Analytical Chemistry) 
Physics 202 (General Physics) 

Mathematics 202 (Analytical Geometry and Calculus) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 
Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

Chemistry 302 (Organic Chemistry) 

Chemistry 310 (Physical Chemistry) 

Air Science 302 or six other credits may be elected 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 

Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 

Chemistry 402 (Advanced Organic Chemistry) 

Chemistry 410 (Advanced Inorganic Chemistry) 

Air Science 402 or six other credits may be elected 


Comprehensive Examination 
Graduate Record Examinations 


CREDITS 
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Concentration: ECONOMICS 


Please refer to page 51 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 
concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR CREDITS 
Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 4 
English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 6 


French, German, or Spanish 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 6 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 6 
Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 6 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 6 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 

Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

French, German, or Spanish 202 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading IT) 
Economics 201 (Principles of Economics. Fall semester) 

Economics 203 (Introduction to Statistical Analysis. Spring semester) 


CoCo MRED OOF 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 

Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 

Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

Economics 301 (History of Economic Thought. Fall semester) 

Economics 303 (Economic History of the United States. Spring 
semester) 

Economics 310 (Reading Seminar in Economics) 

Elective 


DM MH OO CO DANN 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 
Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 
Economics 401 (Money and Banking. Fall semester) 
Economics 403 (Public Finance and Taxation. Spring semester) 
Economics 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Economics) 
Elective 
Comprehensive Examination 
Graduate Record Examinations 
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Awards to Air Force ROTC Cadets 


Ryan Hall, new dormitory 
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Concentration: EDUCATION 


Please refer to page 55 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 
concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 

English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 

Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


ARnDMHNDHS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

French, German, or Spanish 202 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading II) 
Education 201 (Introduction to Education. Fall semester) 
Education 203 (The American Secondary School. Spring semester) 


Of Fo MPP OH 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 

Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 
Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

Education 310 (Seminar in Educational Philosophy and Psychology) 
Elective in subject matter field 

Elective 


ADMD MN 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 
Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 
Education 410 (Practicum in Principles and Practice of Teaching) 
Elective in subject matter field 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 


Graduate Record Examinations 
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Concentration: ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Please refer to page 57 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 
concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 

English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 

Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


AMMNDS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man IJ) 
Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

French, German, or Spanish 202 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading II) 
English 202 (An Introduction to English Literature) 


AOR R MOH 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 
Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 
Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

English 301 (Chaucer and his Age. Fall semester) 

English 303 (Shakespeare. Spring semester) 

English 310 (Reading Seminar in English Literature) 
Elective 


MMOICONDND AN 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 
Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 
English 401 (Milton and his Age. Fall semester) 
English 403 (Great American Books. Spring semester) 
English 410 (Senior Seminar in English) 
Elective 
Comprehensive Examination 
Graduate Record Examinations 
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Concentration: FRENCH LITERATURE 


Please refer to page 64 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 
concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 

English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 

Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


AMRAAOS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 

Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

French, German, or Spanish 202 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading IT) 
French 204 (Advanced Composition and Introduction to Literature) 


AMEDD OP 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 
Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

French 302 (Literature of the Nineteenth Century) 
French 310 (Reading Seminar in French) 

Elective 


AnNDDNDMN 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 
Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 
French 402 (Literature of the Seventeenth Century) 
French 410 (Coordinating Seminar in French) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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Concentration: HISTORY 


Please refer to page 59 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 
concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 

English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 

Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


ZF AHAHAWDMDS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

French, German, or Spanish 202 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading IT) 
History 202 (Growth of the American Nation) 


DORK AD OR 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 
Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

History 310 (Reading Seminar in History) 

History elective advised by department 

Elective 


AMMAN MD 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 

Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 

History 410 (Coordinating Seminar in History) 

History elective advised by department 

Elective 


Comprehensive Examination 
Graduate Record Examinations 


ARMADA 
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Concentration: LATIN 


Please refer to page 49 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 
concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 
English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 
French, Greek, or Spanish 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 
Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
or 
Latin 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 

Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

French or Spanish 202 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading ITI) or 
Greek 201 (Xenophon’s Anabasis) and 203 (Homer's Iliad) 

Latin 202 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading II) 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 
Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

Latin 301 (Plautus & Terence. Fall semester) 

Latin 303 (Lucretius. Spring semester) 

Latin 310 (Reading Seminar in Latin) 

Elective 


MM OOOMDN ND 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 

Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 

Latin 401 (Cicero’s Essays. Fall semester) 

Latin 403 (Seneca’s Letters. Spring semester) 

Latin 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Latin) 

Elective 


Comprehensive Examination 
Graduate Record Examinations 
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Concentration: MATHEMATICS 


Please refer to page 62 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 


concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 

English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 

Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 
Biology 202 (General Biology) 
Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 
Theology 202 (God and Creation) 
French, German, or Spanish 202 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading IT) 
Mathematics 202 (Analytical Geometry and Calculus) 
Students may substitute Physics 202 for the language 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 
Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

Mathematics 302 (Advanced Calculus) 

Mathematics 310 (Seminar: History of Mathematics) 
Elective 


SENIOR YEAR 
Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 


Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 
Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 


Mathematics 401 (Higher Algebra for Undergraduates. Fall semester) 


Mathematics 403(Fundamentals of Analysis. Spring semester) 
Mathematics 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Mathematics) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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Concentration: PHILOSOPHY 


Please refer to page 66 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 
concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 

English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 

Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


HAAHHS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

French, German, or Spanish 202 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading II) 
Philosophy 204 (The Science of Logic) 


ADRK OY 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man IT) 

Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 

Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

Philosophy 303 (Fundamental Problems of Philosophy. Fall semester) 
Philosophy 305 (Christian Wisdom. Spring semester) 

Philosophy 310 (Reading Seminar in Philosophy) 

Elective 


AMoocoDAN 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 
Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 
Philosophy 403 (The History of Medieval Philosophy. Fall semester) 
Philosophy 405 (Natural Theology. Spring semester) 
Philosophy 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Philosophy) 
Elective 
Comprehensive Examination 
Graduate Record Examinations 
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Concentration: POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Please refer to page 69 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 
concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 

English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 

Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


AOADDDS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

French, German, or Spanish 202 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading II) 
Political Science 202 (Problems in American Democracy) 


ADE RDOH 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 
Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

Political Science 310 (Reading Seminar in Political Science) 
Political Science electives advised by department 

Elective 


AARNMMNM 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 
Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 
Political Science 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Political Science) 
Political Science electives advised by department 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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Concentration: SOCIOLOGY 


Please refer to page 71 for objectives, prerequisites, requirements of this 
concentration and for description of courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR CREDITS 


Air Science 102 (National Defense and the Air Force) 

English 102 (Composition and Literary Forms) 

French, German, or Spanish 102 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading I) 
Humanities 102 (Basic Principles of Knowledge) 

Mathematics 102 (Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics) 
Science 102 (Introduction to the Physical Sciences) 


AnAHnHS 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Air Science 202 (Elements of Aerial Warfare) 

Biology 202 (General Biology) 

Humanities 202 (Life and Thought of Western Man I) 
Philosophy 202 (The Philosophy of Nature) 

Theology 202 (God and Creation) 

French, German, or Spanish 202 (Grammar, Syntax, & Reading IT) 
Sociology 202 (Principles of Sociology and Social Problems) 


ADHD Ow 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Humanities 302 (Life and Thought of Western Man II) 
Philosophy 302 (The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge) 
Theology 302 (Moral Theology) 

Sociology 301 (Sociological Theories. Fall semester) 
Sociology elective advised by department. Spring semester 
Sociology 310 (Reading Seminar in Sociology) 

Elective 


MD O909N AHN 


SENIOR YEAR 


Humanities 402 (Life and Thought of Western Man III) 
Philosophy 402 (History of Philosophy) 
Theology 402 (Christ and the Sacraments) 
Sociology 405 (Public Welfare. Fall Semester) 
Sociology 407 (Mental Hygiene. Spring semester) 
Sociology 410 (Coordinating Seminar in Sociology) 
Elective 

Comprehensive Examination 

Graduate Record Examinations 
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TWO-YEAR PROGRAM 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


English 13.12 (Written English) 

Philosophy 13 (Practical Logic. Fall semester) 

Philosophy 14 (General Personal Psychology. Spring semester) 
Religion 13.12 (Christian Doctrine) 

Specialization: One of the following groups: 


1. Accounting: Accounting 11.12 (Basic Accounting) 
Business 21.12 (Business Law) 


2. General Business: Accounting 11.12 (Basic Accounting) 
Business 21.12 (Business Law) 


3. Social Science: Economics 11.12 (Principles of Economics) 
Sociology 13.12 (Principles of Sociology) 
Electives 


Any of the courses in the above three groups, if not already 
chosen, or any of the following: Latin 102, Mathematics 102, 
French, German, or Spanish 102, Speech 201, 203. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


English 22.12 (Literary Types and Forms) 
Religion 24.12 (Christian Ethics) 

History 11.12 (Survey of European History) 
Specialization: One of the following groups: 


1. Accounting: Accounting 31.12 (Advanced Accounting) 
Accounting 33.12 (Cost Accounting) 


2. General Business: Business 204 (Principles of Business) 
Business 32.2 (Marketing) 
Business 42.1 (Industrial Relations) 


3. Social Science: Political Science 202 (Problems in 
American Democracy) 


Elective in Economics, History, or Sociology 


Electives 
Any of the courses listed above, not already taken, or any of 
the following: Latin 202, Economics 203, 301, 303, English 
202, 312, History 21.12, French, German, or Spanish 102 or 
202, Science 102, Sociology 301. 
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Part Six 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Courses of study are listed under DEPARTMENTS, which offer a 
program of concentration, and DIVISIONS, which do not offer concentra- 
tions. 


Courses are numbered as follows: 


100 to 199: courses on the freshman level, but open also to sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors. 


200 to 299: courses on the sophomore level, but open also to juniors and 
seniors. 


300 to 399: courses on the junior level, but open also to seniors and oc- 
casionally to sophomores. 


400 to 499: courses on the senior level, but occasionally open to juniors. 


21.12, 31.1, 42.1 etc. indicate the old listings of the four-year program. ‘They 
are used for the last time in this catalogue, primarily for the 
benefit of seniors. This listing is given in parentheses if the 
course is the same as the course under the new numbers. The 
listings 11.12, 21.12 etc. will be continued for the two-year 


program. 


Even-numbered courses, such as Chemistry 102, are full courses which 
run through two semesters. ‘These must be continued for the entire year. 
Credit is not ordinarily given for the first semester’s work only. 


Odd-numbered courses, such as Chemistry 213, are half courses which 
run for one semester. Credit is given when the course is completed. 


For registration purposes an exact list of the courses to be offered, with 
section letters, hours of meeting, names of instructors, will be supplied 
to the students. 


All courses numbered “310” are JUNIOR CONCENTRATION DE- 
VELOPMENT SEMINARS or READING SEMINARS. The function of 
these seminars is to give scope and background — a broader foundation 
of knowledge and fact — in the field of concentration. All courses num- 
bered “410” are SENIOR COORDINATING SEMINARS. The function 
of these seminars is to draw together the knowledge gained in the field 
of concentration and to relate this field to all the other disciplines of 
the program such as mathematics, philosophy, theology, the humanities etc. 
The coordinating seminar is a direct preparation not only for the depart- 
mental comprehensive examination, but the Graduate Record Examinations 
as well. Courses ‘‘310” and “410” are open only to concentrators. 
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DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


Since the traditional purpose of ROTC has been to merge the militia concept with 
a firmer concept of citizen education for military responsibility, the required Basic Course 
of AFROTC serves two purposes. It serves as a base from which to select Advanced 
Course air cadets who will become junior officers of the Air Force and eventually its 
leaders. Secondly, it provides an opportunity to offer an air-age citizenship course to a 
large segment of the male undergraduate population of our colleges and universities. A 
college student graduating into today’s air age must receive formal instruction on all 
aspects of air power to appreciate its importance as a means of preserving the security of 
the nation. It could well be argued that providing a course in air-age citizenship for 
those citizens graduating from college could be far more important to the cause of air- 
power and ultimate security of the nation than providing qualified young officers to 
enter the Air Force. Only through an enlightened and informed citizenry can air power 
be recognized with its true potential. Only through a national air policy, understood 
and demanded by the citizenry, can the full potential of air power be used. 


Three quarters of the national budget is currently devoted to defense expenditures; 
consequently, it should be the unchallenged responsibility of every citizen to understand 
the reason for such expenditures, which, basically, is to maintain military force as an 
effective element of national power. In turn, it is the responsibility of the AFROTC 
program to provide an air-age citizenship course to college students so that they may be 
in a position, as citizens, to intelligently assess military force and the role of air power as 
defined within the national air policy of this country. 


It is also an obligation of citizenship to seek to understand the basic military strategy 
and the composition of forces upon which the individual’s and the nation’s security 
ultimately rests. This basic strategy must not remain mystic or misunderstood. It is the 
responsibility of AFROTC to explain the basic strategy and the role the Air Force plays 
as a portion of the military force of this nation. 


BASIC COURSE: Air Science 102 and 202, required of all students who qualify (see 
page 20), Uniforms and all equipment are furnished. Students are responsible for 
their proper care and for returning them in good condition. There is no monetary 
allowance for students in the Basic Course. Credits will not be counted towards the 
degree unless the two years of the Basic Course are satisfactorily completed. 


ADVANCED COURSE: Air Science 302 and 402. Students enrolled in the Advanced 
Course receive an allowance of about twenty-seven dollars ($27.00) a month. Veterans 
may receive this allowance in addition to that authorized under the various G. I. 
Bills, Students in the Advanced Course are required to attend one Summer Camp of 
approximately four to six weeks’ duration between the two years of the course. 
Credits earned in the Advanced Course will not be counted towards the degree unless 
the course is satisfactorily completed. 


AIR SCIENCE 
102 NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE AIR FORCE Full course 


This course, open to freshmen who meet requirements listed above, presents 
details of the AFROTC program; moral and statutory obligations for military ser- 
vice; introduction to aviation; fundamentals of global geography; factors of world 
power; the nation’s defense organization. 


Two lectures and a two-hour drill each week. Four credits. 


202 ELEMENTS OF AERIAL WARFARE Full course 
This course, open to sophomores who meet the requirements, presents the 
purpose, process, and primary elements of aerial warfare: targets, weapons, delivery 
aircraft, the air ocean, bases, and people; purpose and provisions of the USAF 
Officer Career Program; survey of occupational fields open to USAF officers; oppor- 
tunities for and obligations of a career in the USAF as an officer or airman; cadet 
noncommissioned officer training. 


Two lectures and a two-hcur drill each week. Four credits. 
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302 APPLIED AIR SCIENCE AND TECHNIQUES Full course 
This course, open to juniors who have successfully completed the Basic Course 
and have been found qualified for the Advanced Course, presents command and 
staff concepts; leadership laboratory; problem-solving techniques; communications 
process; principles and techniques of learning and teaching; Air Force correspon- 
dence and publications; military law, courts, and boards; applied air science, 
including principles of flight, aircraft engines, aerial navigation, and weather; 
and functions of the Air Force base. 


Three lectures and a two-hour drill each week. Six credits. 


402 LEADERSHIP AND AIR POWER CONCEPTS Full course 

This course, open to qualified seniors, begins with a review of Air Science 102, 

902, 302, and a critique of Summer Camp. It studies leadership and management; 

military aspects of world political geography; foundations of national power; mili- 

tary aviation and the art of war; career guidance; and briefing for commissioned 
service. 


Three lectures and a two-hour drill each week. Six credits. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 


The objectives of the basic course in biology, which all students must take are: (1) 
to show the student how biological science is an integral part of the knowledge needed 
for the full development of his mind; (2) to build upon the knowledge gained in fresh- 
man year in the course on the physical sciences, by showing how biological thought de- 
pends upon the facts and theories of physics and chemistry; (3) to integrate all the major 
branches of biological science and to demonstrate how some of the problems can be 
_ solved only by a many-sided investigation; (4) to remove from the mind of the student 
any prejudice or misinformation he may have concerning biological facts and theories; 
(5) to show how biological knowledge can perfect one’s social, economic, political and 
philosophical thought; (6) to give a laboratory experience which will stress the experi- 
mental as well as the observational methods of biological investigation. 


The program of concentration in biology is designed to meet the following objectives: 
(1) to make the student intellectually aware of the importance of the subject matter and 
fundamental problems of biology in relation to our life and times; (2) to train the stu- 
dent to think effectively and to judge with critical ability the current literature dealing 
with basic problems in biology; (3) to integrate biology with other fields of science and 
philosophy, as well as with certain problems in theology; (4) to enable the student to 
apply the biological knowledge he has gained to the practical problems of everyday 
living; (5) to develop technical skills and a proper regard for observational and experi- 
mental methods through laboratory experience; (6) to prepare the student for successful 
graduate work in pure biology as well as in the professions which have biological science 
as their foundation. 


THE CONCENTRATION IN BIOLOGY MEETS ALL ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY. 


A reading list, consisting of carefully chosen books and periodicals, will be made 
available to the student at the beginning of his junior year. A note book record of read- 
ings completed must be kept and presented for inspection twice a year. It is estimated 
that at least ten references a year should be read — depending on the nature of the 
references. 

The comprehensive examination in the Spring of the senior year will test on the 
basic material learned in chemistry, physics and biology. Questions will call for a reasoned 
understanding of the relationships in the subject matter of these courses. 


Required of all students in the sophomore year: Biology 202. 


Required of concentrators: 202, 302, 310, 402, 410. Concentrators are 
required to take also Chemistry 102, 302, and Physics 202. 
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GENERAL BIOLOGY Full course 


This course stresses the structural and functional nature of living matter, its 
formation and degradation, and its distribution in time and space. Plants and ani- 
mals are treated as interdependent groups occupying all aspects of the biosphere. 
Critical evaluation of the nature of the latest findings that contribute to the under- 
standing of a problem is emphasized. Readings in current (general) literature are 
assigned. Man is the constant focal point for the practical application of facts and 
principles studied, along with those phenomena that contribute to philosophical 
thought. 

Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


BIOLOGY OF VERTEBRATES Full course 
This course treats the varied forms of animals that possess the vertebrate plan 
of body structure — gross and microscopic structure being considered together. 


Functional concepts are immediately correlated with the structural differentiation. 
Critical evaluation of the morphological and paleontological evidence presented in 
the formulation of a theory of organic evolution is made. 


In the laboratory a comparative study of the salient features of the major classes 
of Subphylum Vertebrata is carried on. The microscopy of the fundamental verte- 
brate tissues is studied along with a series of physiological experiments planned to 
illustrate fundamental functional principles. 


This course, required of concentrators, may also be elected by other students. 
Biology 202 is a prerequisite. 

Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


BIOCHEMISTRY OF ORGANISMS Full course 


This course, which is taken by concentrators concurrently with Biology 302, is 
designed to present the biochemical investigations which lead to an understanding 
of the behavior of living matter in so far as it is in accord with known physio- 
chemical processes. The structural chemistry of carbohydrates, lipids, proteins and 
their components are considered. With this as a background the many facets of 
enzymecontrolled intermediate metabolic reactions are considered in relation to the 
tissues and/or organisms in which they are studied. Since microorganisms are a 
major tool in the elucidation of biochemical processes, considerable time is given 
to their structure and function. Critical evaluation of the current literature and its 
influence on biochemical principles and theories is continually made. 


The laboratory stresses the morphological and biochemical characteristics of 
a selected number of species of microorganisms. Eventually a study of the principal 
methods of biochemical investigation is planned. A knowledge of organic chemistry 
is a prerequisite to this course, which is open only to concentrators. 


Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


DEVELOPMENT AND INHERITANCE Full course 


This is the final formal course in the biology concentration. It reviews critically 
the principles of development and inheritance which were given in the course in 
general biology. The common phases of early development of animals, fertilization, 
cleavage tissue and organ differentiation, and the unity of the organism are dis- 
cussed. The historical development of inheritance is treated at length to show the 
method of scientific discovery and the cooperation necessary for the development of 
a field of science. 


The dependence of life on life, environmental change, mutation, taxonomic 
classification, change in biological species in time, experimental modification of 
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species, biochemical evolution are all factors which are discussed and related to 
problems in philosophy. 

The laboratory deals with the morphological aspects of development of prin- 
cipal vertebrate types. The principles of inheritance and their dependence on a 
statistical interpretation, which are discussed in the lectures, are tested in the 
laboratory. The limits of error in scientific experiment are also critically reviewed 
in the laboratory. 

Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Prerequisites: Biology 202 and 302. The course may be elected by students who 
are not concentrators. 


Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


410 COORDINATING SEMINAR IN BIOLOGY Full course 


The purpose of this seminar is to give the concentrator, within the limits of 
his educational experience, a chance to reevaluate the various aspects of biological 
investigation that are brought to bear on the fundamental problems of the science. 
It is hoped that this will be accomplished by the following seminar program: 


(1) Each student is required to prepare a paper on one of the many fundamen- 
tal problems which challenge the biological investigator and to present this paper 
for group discussion and criticism. Each student presents a paper at least five 
times. 

(2) It is believed that student-participation in a discussion group fulfills the 
aims of the seminar most effectively. As often as possible two members of the 
biology faculty are present, in order to lend a more balanced viewpoint on con- 
troversial issues that invariably arise. 


(3) A series of final integrated discussions are planned on topics that are of 
philosophical as well as of biological importance, e.g. the problem of species and 
evolution. 


Finally it is hoped that the student will, through the seminar, be able to in- 
tegrate his entire educational experience as viewed from his position as a concentrator 
in biology. 

Open only to concentrators. Two hours each week. Four credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this seminar. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


The Department of Chemistry offers courses to meet the needs of two groups of 
students: (1) those whose primary interest is biology and who need courses in chemistry 
to supplement their study of biology; (2) those whose primary interest is chemistry. 


The department aims to provide a sound training in the fundamental theories and 
techniques of chemistry for these two classes of students. The objectives, which apply in 
particular to the concentrators, are (1) to provide the student with a working knowledge 
of factual information, theories, and laws pertaining to the chemical and physical changes 
in nature; (2) to acquaint the student with the laboratory techniques of chemistry; (3) 
to integrate the chemistry courses in such a manner that the relationship of one course 
to another will become evident; (4) to develop in the students the ability to read in- 
telligently and with greater interest articles on chemistry in magazines and in books 
dealing with science in a popular manner; (5) to acquaint the student with the applica- 
tion of chemistry to industry; (6) to provide sufficient material for the student, upon 
graduation, to obtain a position in industry or to continue the study of chemistry on a 
graduate level. 


The concentration in chemistry should be chosen only by students who have good 
aptitude and facility in mathematics. Students who plan to go on to graduate studies 
should bear in mind that a good reading knowledge of French or German is usually 
required. 


Required of concentrators: Chemistry 102, 202, 302, 310, 402, 410; 
Mathematics 202: Physics 202. 
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GENERAL CHEMISTRY Full course 


This course is an introduction to the theories, principles, and laws pertaining 
to chemical changes. Laboratory experiments are selected to demonstrate the laws 
and facts discussed in the lectures. 


Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


(21.12) INORGANIC ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY Full course 


This course trains the student in methods of determining, from the qualitative 
and quantitative viewpoints, various metals and radicals found in combination. 


One lecture and two laboratories each week. Eight credits. 
Credit may be given for the first semester at the discretion of the department. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


(31.12) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Full course 


A study of aliphatic and aromatic compounds. This course is taken in the 
sophomore year by concentrators in biology and in the junior year by concentrators 
in chemistry. 


Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


(45.12) PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY Full course 


This course considers the physical principles and laws of chemistry. It includes 
a study of the physical states of matter, of the velocity of reactions, of thermo- 
chemical and electrochemical changes. Physical chemistry by its very nature re- 
quires on the part of the student a broadening of his knowledge in the field and 
is well adapted to perform the function of the development seminar in other fields. 
To supplement this function of the course, students are required to read and report 
on current scientific literature. 


Three lectures and two laboratories each week. Ten credits 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 202, Physics 202. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


(41.12, 42.12) ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Full course 


A detailed study of type reactions and mechanisms of reactions. Laboratory 
experiments deal with type reactions, synthesis and qualitative organic analysis. 


Two lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 
Credit for the first term given at the discretion of the department. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


(43.12) ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY Full course 


The primary purpose of this course, which fulfills the function of the co- 
ordinating seminar, is to coordinate the courses within the field of chemistry by 
applying the principles of physical chemistry to problems in general, qualitative 
and quantitative analysis. 


Three lectures each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 


The Department of Classics offers courses in Latin and Greek for students who wish 
to develop a capacity to read the literature written in those languages, A knowledge of 
Latin is indispensable for those who wish to study for the priesthood and is valuable 
for students of the romance languages, medieval history, English literature, and law. A 
knowledge of Greek is valuable for students of philosophy and literature, and is recom- 
mended to candidates for the seminary. 


A program of concentration is offered in Latin. The objectives of this program are 
as follows: (1) to develop the student’s ability to read with reasonable accuracy and at 
sight representative works of Latin authors; (2) to train the student to do some Latin 
composition, so important to obtain an intimate knowledge of the language and so 
essential to the understanding of the differences in style between English and Latin; (3) 
to develop in the student a critical sense so that he may apply his knowledge of political 
and cultural history to the understanding of the Latin authors. 

Prerequisite to the program of concentration: Latin 102, 202. It is 
desirable that the student have completed also Greek 102. These pre- 
requisites may be met by examination, if the student has studied Latin and 
Greek in high school. 


Required of concentrators: Latin 301, 303, 310, 401, 403, 410. 
Recommended electives: Greek 201, 203 etc. 


GREEK 
102 GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, & READING I Full course 


An intensive study of the fundamentals of Greek grammar and composition. 
Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


2901 XENOPHON’S ANABASIS Fall semester 


Translation and analysis of Book I. Continued exercises in composition. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


203 HOMER’S ILLIAD Spring semester 
Selected passages for translation, Continued practice in Greek composition, 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


301 (31.1) PLATO Fall semester 


Translation and analysis of either the Apology or Crito. Practice in composition. 
This course is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303 (31.2) EURIPIDES Spring semester 
Translation and analysis of either Medea or Alcestis. Practice in composition. 
This course is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


401 (41.1) DEMOSTHENES Fall semester 


Translation and analysis of the First Philippic. Practice in composition. This 
course is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
403 (41.2) NEW TESTAMENT GREEK Spring semester 
Study of selected passages from the Gospel of St. Mark, Practice in composition. 
This course is ordinarily offered in alternate years. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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LATIN 


GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, & READING I Full course 


A systematic study of Latin syntax and style, with graduated sight reading. 
Emphasis is placed upon the differences between Latin and English ways of expres- 
sion. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, & READING II Full course 


A continuation of Latin 102 with more advanced exercises. Selected readings 
from Christian authors to the end of the Middle Ages have for their purpose to 


familiarize the student with Latin written in a style and idiom less difficult than 


are found in classical authors. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


(31.1) PLAUTUS AND TERENCE Fall semester 


Translation and analysis of selections from the plays and a study of the Roman 
theatre. This course alternates with Latin 401. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


(31.2) LUCRETIUS Spring semester 


Translation and analysis of selections from De Rerum Natura and a study of 
Roman philosophical ideas. This course alternates with Latin 403. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


READING SEMINAR IN LATIN Full course 


Students are assigned readings on the political and religious practices of the 
Romans in Latin authors and in books and articles on the subject. Student reports, 
written and oral, are discussed in the weekly meetings. This course is open only to 
concentrators. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


(41.1) CICERO’S ESSAYS Fall semester 


The importance and influence of Cicero’s philosophical writings are discussed 
in connection with the translation and analysis of De Senectute, De Amicitia, Dis- 
putationes Tusculanae. This course alternates with Latin 301. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


(42.2) SENECA’S LETTERS Spring semester 


A study of Roman Stoicism based upon the letters of Seneca to Lucilius. This 
course alternates with Latin 303. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


COORDINATING SEMINAR IN LATIN Full course 


Readings begun in the junior year are continued, with particular emphasis on 
interpretation and comparative studies in preparation for the comprehensive exam- 
ination. This course is open only to concentrators. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


It is not mere coincidence that the concentrations in Economics and Business Admin- 
istration are directed by the same department. The social science of economics deals with 
the nature of economic law and institutions and the spirit behind these theories and 
institutions. The art of business administration is, in fact, applied economics. It is man 
applying the teachings of economics within a particular frame, the modern industrial 
enterprise. As a result of this close relationship it is felt that the maximum of teaching 
efficiency can be maintained by placing both concentrations under the guidance of a 
single department. 


THE CONCENTRATION IN ECONOMICS 


Much of modern man’s time is spent in an effort to satisfy his wants by utilizing the 
scarce material means provided by nature. To aid in the development of efficiency in 
the production, and justice in the distribution of goods and services, the concentration 
in economics has been created. Today, as never before, in business and government 
there is a need for trained economists with an ethical viewpoint. 

Rejecting the notion that economic activity is independent of such regulative 
sciences as ethics and moral theology, our approach to the problem of economics is 
threefold, First, recognizing that the essential feature of any economic age is not merely 
the institutions and the instruments employed, but the spirit in which they are used, we 
spend considerable time studying the economic spirit of today, comparing and con- 
trasting it to the spirit of pre-capitalistic times. Second, we examine the institutions, in- 
struments, tools, and technological developments employed by man to gain his material 
wealth. Third, we examine modern economic theories, attitudes, and organizations 
in the light of Catholic thought. 


Required courses: Economics 201, 203, 301, 303, 310, 401, 403, 410. 


THE CONCENTRATION IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The main purpose of the concentration in business administration is to develop 
men who will eventually be capable of assuming executive responsibility in business. 
Thus the emphasis is on the long-run objectives of administration and leadership rather 
than on highly specialized skills. Such techniques as are taught are presented to give 
the student a better understanding of the situations which may confront him after 
graduation. A second benefit is that such tools will help him to rise faster in the business 
world and hence to apply his Christian teachings on a higher executive level, where 
they will have a more far-reaching effect. One should remember that it is efficiency 
guided by ethics, technology and society, that must be considered. 


Required courses: Business Administration 201, 203, 204, 302, 310, 
402, 410. 


ECONOMICS 
201 (23.1) PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS Fall semester 


This course deals with the nature of current economic Jaw and institutions. 
The theory of value, money, production, and distribution are discussed. Emphasis 
is placed upon the economic spirit behind these theories and institutions, thus 
stressing the fact that these laws are laws only when considered in relation to a 
particular social attitude toward wealth. 

Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


903 (25.2) INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
Spring semester 


This course deals with the fundamental principles and methods of statistical 
analysis, Among the subjects covered by lectures and problems are: tabulation; 
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graphics; frequency distributions; averages; dispersion; simple probability; normal 
curve of error; elementary principles of sampling, estimation, and inference; elemen- 
tary concepts of index-number construction; arithmetic and logarithmic straight- 
line trends; etc. Emphasis is on interpretation rather than on the use of mathemati- 
cal formulae. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


(33.2) HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT Fall semester 


This course traces the dominant economic spirit of the western world from 
Aristotle to the present through a study of the leading schools of economic thought 
and the philosophical assumptions of various economists. Pre-capitalism and capi- 
talism are compared and contrasted. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


(32.1) ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Spring semester 


This course analyzes such problems of American economic history as land 
policy, changes in the working conditions and organization of labor, expansion of 
national income, the development of transportation and manufacturing, and chang- 
ing concepts of public policy. A survey in the fields of money, banking, the tariff, 
public expenditures, the debt, and taxation are included. Thus the contribution of 
each of the factors of production to American economic development are described, 
in order to present an actual example of the growth of a nation shaped by the 
spirit of capitalism and to help the student to understand more fully the current 
problems in the fields mentioned. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


READING SEMINAR IN ECONOMICS Full course 


This seminar, reserved for concentrators in economics, meets to discuss the 
significance of selected books and articles read by the students. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


(44.2) MONEY AND BANKING Fall semester 


Since the monetary and credit system is a distinctive feature of capitalism, a 
full term is spent discussing the theories and institutions involved, Emphasis is on 
general theory and its application on a national and international scale. Little time 
is spent on the mechanics of individual bank management. Here again the social 
rather than the individual viewpoint is taken. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


(41.1) PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION Spring semester 


This course covers such topics as: systems of budgeting, expenditure, borrowing, 
and taxation of the national, state, and local governments in the United States. A 
critical examination is made of the use of national income estimates in the formula- 
tion of fiscal policy and economy planning. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


COORDINATING SEMINAR IN ECONOMICS Full course 


This seminar discusses current economic problems. Individual studies are pre- 
pared by the students and use is made of round-table discussions. ‘The seminar is 
reserved for concentrators. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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Courses, not listed above, offered for students graduating in 1954-55: 
41.2 CORPORATION FINANCE 


Business corporations in general; issuing of securities; financial aspects of ex- 
pansion, reorganization and combination; characteristics of stocks and bonds. Three 
credits. 


42.1 INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A study of the causes of industrial disputes with emphasis on the personnel 
factor. Federal and state legislation; unionism; grievance procedures. Three credits. 


43.2 LABOR LAW 


History of labor legislation. Consideration of the legality of concerted action 
by employers and employees. Study of important labor cases and court action. The 
closed shop. Recent legislation. Three credits. 


Courses reserved for students in the two-year program. 
11.12 PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


A two-semester introductory study of the principles underlying the production, 
distribution and consumption of wealth, with an application of these principles to 
the contemporary organization of economic life. Three credits each term. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
201 (23.1) PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS Fall semester 


This course is the same as Economics 201 above. 


903 (25.2) INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Spring semester 
This course is the same as Economics 203 above. 


204 PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS Full course 


A basic course dealing with the various elements necessary to carry On a busi- 
ness in the twentieth century. Such topics as organization; ownership and control; 
money, credit, banking, and finance; personnel administration and industrial rela- 
tions; industrial management; and marketing, advertising, and salesmanship are 


presented at some length. Lectures, reading assignments, motion pictures, special 
lecturers, and simple cases are utilized. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


302 (21.12) PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING Full course 


The fundamental principles of accounting are éxplained. The analysis of busi- 
ness transactions, the recording of same in the books of account, adjusting and 
closing entries, and the preparation of working papers, balance sheets, profit and 
loss statements and supporting schedules are considered. Routine and detail work 
is kept at a minimum, with stress being placed upon the student’s ability to analyze 
and interpret a statement of financial facts and to draw correct inference therefrom. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course, 


310 SEMINAR: BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS Full course 


This course is built around a selected group of about fifteen leading American 
industries. Two weeks are spent analyzing a particular industry from such view- 
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points as history, organization, production methods, labor relations, and finance. 
Heavy reading assignments are made each week, using the industry then being 
discussed as a basis. The fundamental objective of this course is to demonstrate the 
actual application of the principles learned in the sophomore course. It is the 
second stage in the student’s development. The seminar is restricted to concentrators. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


402 (21.12) BUSINESS LAW Full course 


This course presents the fundamentals of the law of contracts, sales, negotiable in- 
struments, partnerships and corporations. The object is not to turn the student 
into a trained lawyer, but rather to stress his legal rights and duties in the business 
world. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


410 SEMINAR: INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS Full course 


The senior seminar course is the final stage in the student’s business training. 
In his sophomore year he receives the basic tools with which to work. In his junior 
year he saw how these tools had been used by others. Now, in his senior year, he 
attempts to use these tools himself in solving various industrial problems discussed 
in the seminar, Ethics rather than engineering, human relations rather than 
technology are stressed. The course also prepares the student for the comprehensive 
examination to be given in the spring. The seminar is reserved for concentrators. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


Courses, not listed above, for students graduating in 1954-55: 


ACCOUNTING 


31.12 ADVANCED ACCOUNTING 


An advanced course in accounting theory and practice; complex problems of 
accounting for partnerships and corporations; problems connected with the valua- 
tion of all asset, liability, and new worth accounts, the analysis of statements, and 
other topics of an advanced nature. Three credits each term. 


33.12 COST ACCOUNTING 


Principles of cost accounting, including a thorough examination of job order 
costs, process costs, and standard cost systems. Three credits each term. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


41.2 CORPORATION FINANCE 
Same course as Economics 41.2 above 


42.1 INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Same course as Economics 42.1 above. 


43.2 LABOR LAW 
Same course as Economics 43.2 above. 
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Courses reserved for students in the two-year program. 
ACCOUNTING 
11.12 BASIC ACCOUNTING 


In this course, designed especially for students in the two-year program, basic 
principles and procedures of accounting are discussed and applied in numerous 
assignments. Three credits each term. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
91.12 BUSINESS LAW 


Law of contracts, agencies and negotiable instruments, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, suretyship, insurance, sales contracts and creditor’s rights. Three credits each 
term. 


32.2 MARKETING 


Principles applicable to the various fields of marketing. Product policy, selec- 
tion of channels of distribution, brand policy, advertising and sales promotion, 
customer relationships and problems of price structure. Three credits. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The prospective concentrator in education may be attracted to the teaching profession 
by such opportunities and advantages as economic security and tenure, social prestige, 
considerable leisure time, cultural opportunities, intellectual associations, the indulgence 
of life-long interests in ideas and books, pleasant working conditions and an adequate 
income: but we would prefer that his basic motivation stem from the realization of the 
nobleness and importance of the teacher's vocation wherein he may serve God and 
country by dedicating his life to the development and training of the minds and spirits 
of youth. 


The teacher has a vital and lasting influence upon the lives of his pupils. He 
assists them to acquire the tools of knowledge and instills in them an abiding desire to 
use those tools; he stimulates them to think for themselves; he inculcates in them, by 
precept and example, high ideals and points the way to the realization of those ideals; 
he teaches them to discipline themselves. 


There is at present a heavy demand for well-trained secondary school teachers in 
all fields and conservative estimates indicate that this demand will be even greater during 
the next decade and thereafter. Thus both the immediate and long-range opportunities 
for employment are excellent. 


For those interested in administrative and specialized careers in education it may 
be pointed out that teaching experience is a pre-requisite for those positions. A great 


number and variety of responsible and rewarding positions are open to men teachers 
whose interests and talents lie in those fields. 


To achieve success in the vocation of teaching the prospective concentrator in edu- 
cation should possess the following characteristics: exemplary character, above-average 
scholarship, proficiency in oral and written expression, interest in young people, pleasing 
and well-rounded personality, good health, desire to teach. 


Further requirements that will be met in the course of the concentrator’s total under- 
graduate program at Saint Michael’s College include: (1) broad, liberal, integrated educa- 


tion; (2) knowledge of subject matter in the areas he will teach; (3) professional 


. 


knowledge and skill which will be developed in the education concentration proper. 


In designing the concentration in education consideration was given to the require- 
ments for certification established by State Boards of Education. In general, these require- 
ments specify: (1) the Bachelor’s degree; (2) 18 semester hour credits in education course 


work; (3) 18 semester hour credits in a major subject matter field; (4) 9 semester hour 
credits in a minor subject matter field. 
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Required of concentrators: Education 201, 203, 310, 410 and at least 
twelve semester hours in a subject matter field. The courses chosen must 
be other than those already required in the program of studies. 


201 (23.1) INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION Fall semester 


A preview of the field of American education with regard to objectives, pro- 
grams, personnel, organization and support in the light of the requirements and 
resources of a democratic social order. Careers in teaching. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


203 (32.1) THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL = Spring semester 


Historical approach to the American secondary school. Its aims, organization, 
personnel, and programs, Study of contemporary problems. Careers in teaching. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


~ 310 SEMINAR IN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY Full course 


A critical study of the writings of recognized educational thinkers and of the 
psychological basis of educational theories which influence educational practice. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


410 PRACTICUM IN PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHING Full course 


Discussion of the best principles and practices of modern educational methodol- 
ogy as preparation for directed observation and teaching. During the period of 
practice teaching, the students meet to discuss the problems encountered in the 
classroom. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


Courses, not listed above, for students graduating in 1954-55: 


41.1 PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 


Introduction to the best principles and practices of modern educational method. 
ology. Prerequisite: Education 31.2. Three credits. 


41.2 PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Philosophical problems such as the nature of the educand, the aim of education, 
the nature and function of the principal educational agencies. Definition of terms 
and establishment of basic concepts. Three credits. 


43.2 TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Application of statistical concepts to problems of measurement. Nature and 
meaning of educational measurements. Study of commonly used tests. Construction 
of various types of tests. Three credits. 


47.1 OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE ‘TEACHING 


All students expecting to be recommended for teaching must do ninety hours 
of directed observation and teaching. No student is permitted to do this work in 
a subject for which he does not have a recommendation average. The cadet teach- 
ing is performed under supervision in the public schools. Three credits. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


In the new Saint Michael’s Plan all students are required to take one course in 
English in their first year in college. In addition to the program of reading, theme- 
writing, and the remedial work in grammar and the mechanics of the written paper 
ordinarily required in freshman English, the Saint Michael’s student is expected to 
review and study more intensively the principles of rhetoric and to acquaint himself 
with the basic ideas and problems of literary criticism. The course seeks to integrate 
literary theory and practice through the reading and analysis of selected masterpieces 
of English and American literature representative of all literary types except the epic. 
The required courses in humanities in the second, third, and fourth years, provide not 
only the equivalent of the traditional historical survey of the literature of the English- 
speaking world, but also the study in translation of selected masterpieces of the ancient 
and modern literature of continental Europe. 

Students in all of the above courses are expected to maintain a reasonably high 
level of written expression in tests, examinations, short themes, and term papers, Notable 
deficiencies in the fundamental decencies of writing should be regarded as a serious 
impediment to concentrators in English. In fact, students with a grade below B should 
be discouraged from proposing English as the field of concentration. 


Who should concentrate in English? 


(1) Prospective scholars ie. young men who wish ultimately to specialize in English and 
American literature in preparation for college teaching and/or research. 


(2) Prospective teachers of English in junior and senior high schools. These students 
should also elect courses in education in their junior and senior years, including prac- 
tice teaching. 


(3) Students interested in careers in journalism, radio, television, public relations etc. 
These students are advised to elect courses in journalism and public speaking. 


(4) Students preparing for the law and for business. Intensive training in literature and 
writing are generally regarded as sound preparation for the study of law and for 
executive positions in the business world, These students are encouraged to take 
elective courses in political science, economics, and business, but ad hoc training 
in business can be taken in on-the-job training programs. 


(5) Students interested in literary training for its own sake or as the basis of a broadly 
humanistic culture. 


Required of all students in the freshman year: English 102. 


Required of concentrators: English 202, 301, 303, 310, 401, 403, 410. 
Concentrators are also required to pass satisfactorily the comprehensive 
written examination prepared by the department and the Graduate Record 
Examination in Literature, which are taken in the senior year. 


102 COMPOSITION AND LITERARY FORMS Full course 


Practice in the organization and development of short expository and descrip- 
tive themes; a review of English grammar, sentence structure, punctuation and 
spelling; brief study of words and their ways; meaning of style; relationship between 
thinking and oral and written expression; introduction to the use of the library and 
the writing of a “documented” paper during the first half of the course, together 
with close reading of ten or a dozen expository essays. 


During the second part of the course, the student is familiarized with funda- 
mental literary concepts necessary for the courses in Humanities 202, 302, 402, by 
raising some of the crucial questions which are bound to occur to any intelligent 
reader who asks himself: what makes good literature “good”? Readings, illustrating 
forms, types, and critical concepts, are selected to encourage wider and more dis- 
criminating reading in poetry, fiction, drama, and the essay. Frequent practice in 
critical writing. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE Full course 


This course consists of an intensive study of fifteen major English writers from 
Chaucer to Eliot: collateral reading of a standard text in literary history; study and 
exercises in “creative” and critical writing. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


(32) CHAUCER AND HIS AGE Fall semester 


The class periods are devoted to careful reading and study, in the original, of 
the principal Canterbury Tales. Collateral readings in medieval literature in trans- 
lation are assigned. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


(33) SHAKESPEARE Spring semester 
Reading and study of twelve of Shakespeare’s plays not read in English 102 and 


902. Collateral readings in representative plays of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


READING SEMINAR IN ENGLISH LITERATURE Full course 


This seminar is based on a reading list, composed of significant British writers 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. For 1954-55 this list will consist ex- 
clusively of prose writers and dramatists. After 1955 certain poets will also be in- 
cluded. The course is reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


(25.12) INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM Full course 


A study of the fundamentals of news writing, including the editorial, feature 
story, and news story. The course is developed as a workshop, with practical exer- 
cises centering around the college newspaper. This course may be elected by 
students in any program. 


Two class hours each week. Four credits. 
Credit is given at the end of each semester. 


(43) MILTON AND HIS AGE Fall semester 


An intensive study of Milton’s major poems and selected prose. Collateral 
reading in the prose and poetry of the seventeenth century. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


(45) GREAT AMERICAN BOOKS Spring semester 


An intensive study of a dozen or fifteen “classics” in American literature, to- 
gether with the collateral reading of a standard text in literary history. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


SENIOR SEMINAR IN ENGLISH Full course 


This seminar is designed to coordinate, through the study of critical theory 
and of language, the reading in all English courses and in the Literature division 
of the humanities program. Readings for illustration and for critical practice in 
contemporary fiction, poetry, and drama. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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Courses, not listed above, offered for students in the two-year program: 
13.12 WRITTEN ENGLISH 


A basic course in the fundamentals of writing with emphasis on a thorough 
review of mechanics, grammar, and sentence structure. Gradual introduction to 
more advanced work in diction, sentence variety, and organizational skills. Training 
and practice in the improvement of interpreting the printed page. 


Required of freshmen in the two-year program. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits each term. 


99.12 LITERARY TYPES AND FORMS 


A general introduction to literature for the “general” reader. Intensive and 
extensive reading of various types of literature, with the accent on contemporary 
selections from poetry, fiction, and drama. 


Required of all sophomores in the two-year program. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits each term. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


History is one of the most important integrating disciplines in the college of liberal 
arts. As a record of man’s past actions, thought, and institutions, it necessarily touches 
upon other branches of knowledge, such as economics, politics, religion, sociology, archi- 
tecture, literature etc., and gives perspective to their content. It is therefore an indis- 
pensable requirement for all students, The three-year sequence in humanities, following 
the freshman year, provides for these needs of all students and at the same time supplies 
a broad framework for the student who wishes to concentrate in history. 


The objectives of the program of concentration are as follows: (1) to give the stu- 
dent a general knowledge of the past, of the events which shaped the life of mankind, 
of the men who influenced the course of civilization, of the institutions which human 
society has evolved; (2) to give him a more specific knowledge of one area of history, 
such as Ancient, Medieval, Modern European, or American, since complete mastery of 
the entire field of history is an unattainable goal; (3) to promote his better understanding 
of the present and of his position as the heir to a continuous Christian culture, through 
an appreciation of the forces that produced western civilization; (4) to strengthen his 
critical faculty through the employment of the techniques of historiography, the use of 
analysis and synthesis, and the constant effort to determine the truth of the past; (5) to 
foster literate self-expression through discussion and the preparation of historical papers. 


Required for concentrators: 202, 310, 410, and two other full courses, 
which should be chosen under the direction of the departmental adviser. 


202 (23) GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NATION Full course 


This course is designed to acquaint the student with the most important facts 
and trends of American history. It emphasizes the never ceasing connection of 
America with the European community, economically, culturally, and politically. 
This course is used also to introduce the student to historiography and to develop 
his critical faculty in written assignments and class discussions. 


Three class hours a week. Six credits. 


301 (32.1) HISTORY OF GREECE Fall semester 


Study of the political and social history of Greece, with some consideration of 
the Oriental civilizations by which the Greeks were influenced. Readings and dis- 
cussions of selected primary sources in translation. Alternates with History 305. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


303 (32.2) HISTORY OF ROME Spring semester 


Study of the political and social history of Rome to the fourth century of the 
Christian Era. Readings and discussions of selected primary sources in translation. 
Alternates with History 307. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES (476-1060) Fall semester 


Study of the political and social history of Europe from the “fall of the Roman 
Empire” to the eleventh century, with emphasis on the elements contributing to 
the formation of its distinct cultural unity. Alternates with History 301. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION (1060-1300) Spring semester 


Study of the political, economic, social and cultural life of the “High Middle 
Ages”. Students may not register for this course unless they have already taken 
History 305. Alternates with History 303. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


(34.12) DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES Full course 
This course, requiring considerable reading of and reporting on original 


sources, surveys the foreign relations of the United States from the Revolution to 
the present. Alternates with History 408. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


READING SEMINAR IN HISTORY Full course 
This seminar centers around a selected number of problems in a general field 
of history — classical, medieval, modern European, or American. The choice de- 


pends largely upon the interests of the seminar group. In addition to discussion of 
these problems, a closer acquaintance with historiography is cultivated through 
written assignments. Reserved for concentrators in history. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


(41.12) THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN EUROPE Full course 


A thorough study of the breakdown of medieval civilization, the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, and the creation of modern Europe. The course covers the period 
between 1300 and 1763. Alternates with History 404. 


Three classes each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


EUROPE FROM 1763 TO 1914 Full course 


This course studies the causes and events of the French Revolution, the Napole- 
onic era and the course of Europe through the nineteenth century. Alternates with 
History 402. 


Three classes each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


THE WORLD SINCE 1914 Fall semester 


A survey of the most important international developments since the first 
world war. Offered when there is sufficient demand. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


MODERN RUSSIA Spring semester 


A brief survey of Russian history before the Revolution of 1917 and a more 
detailed study of the Communist movement since 1917. Offered when there is 
sufficient demand. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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408 (36.12) AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY Full course 


Constitutional developments from the colonial period to the present. Interpreta- 
tion and application of the fundamental principles of the Constitution. Alternates 
with History 308. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


410 COORDINATING SEMINAR IN HISTORY Full course 


This seminar is designed to coordinate the student's knowledge of history 
through planned discussions based in part on his periodic reports of progress in 
the composition of two essays concerned with the investigation of his topic. These 
discussions will entail comparison of method, criticism, and interpretation. Reserved 
for concentrators in history. 


Meetings as required. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


Courses designed and reserved for students in the two-year program: 
11.12 SURVEY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Study of European history from its origins to the present, with particular em- 
phasis on social and cultural aspects. Three credits each term. 


91.12 SURVEY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Study of the history of the United States, with emphasis on the developments 
since the Civil War. Three credits each term. 


DIVISION OF HUMANITIES 


All students are required to take the four courses listed and described below. 

The objectives of Humanities 102 are three: (1) to give the student a clear notion 
of the nature of liberal education; (2) to formulate for him the rules of clear and 
effective thinking; (3) to introduce him to philosophy and theology. 


The general aim of the other three courses is to integrate the political, literary, and 
cultural history of the West through the study of periods of history as wholes, relating 
literature and art, as reflective of the society, to the political, social, economic, intellectual, 
and religious atmosphere out of which they grew. The objectives are: (1) to develop the 
critical powers of the student by leading him to make sound generalizations from the 
historical, literary and cultural information presented and by assisting him in perceiving 
its truth, rightness, and value, and its relationship to other fields of knowledge; (2) to 
cultivate within the student the capacity for aesthetic pleasure, by introducing him to 
some of the noble creations in literature, music, and the visual arts; (3) to cultivate 
worthwhile reading habits by communicating an acquaintance with the best heritage of 
the past; (4) to indicate in an orderly fashion the source and nature of the ideas upon 
which our civilization is founded. 


Members of the history department give the lectures in the history of the period 
under consideration. These are followed by lectures and especially discussions of read- 
ings in literary masterpieces of the same period, handled for the most part by members 
of the departments of classics and English literature. Lectures in the art and architecture 
of the period are given by members of the staff or by visiting lecturers. The course is 
unified through a syllabus, frequent meetings of the instructors who handle each part, 
attendance at each other’s classes, and by general coordinating lectures at the beginning 
and end of each unit of study. 


102 BASIC PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE Full course 


This is a course designed to acquaint the first year student with the elements 
of logic, the principal problems of philosophy, and the relation between philosophy 
and theology. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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2902 LIFE AND THOUGHT OF WESTERN MAN I Full course 


This course, required of all sophomores, covers briefly the history of ancient 
and medieval Europe. The major portion of the time is devoted to class discussions 
of selected books of the BIBLE, of the ILIAD, of the THEBAN PLAYS of SOPHO- 
CLES, of the DIALOGUES of PLATO, of PLUTARCH’S LIVES, of several books 
of the AENEID, of the CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE, of BEOWULF, of 
St. Thomas’ tract ON THE LAW, of Dante’s INFERNO, of Chaucer’s CANTER- 
BURY TALES, and of EVERYMAN. Lectures on ancient and medieval art ac- 
company the development of the course. 


Three or four class hours each week as needed. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


302 LIFE AND THOUGHT OF WESTERN MAN II Full course 


This course, required of all juniors, surveys the history of the west from the 
Renaissance to the nineteenth century. Literary works discussed in class include THE 
PRINCE, DR. FAUSTUS, KING LEAR, OTHELLO, Montaigne’s ESSAYS, PARA- 
DISE LOST (Books I and II), AREOPAGITICA, Locke’s TREATISE ON HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING, Pope’s essays ON MAN and ON CRITICISM and THE 
RAPE OF THE LOCK, selections from the Romantic poets, FAUST, and THE 
FEDERALIST PAPERS. Lectures on art follow the development of the course. 


Three or four class hours each week as needed. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


402 LIFE AND THOUGHT OF WESTERN MAN III Full course 


This course, required of all seniors, surveys the history and the art of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Literary works discussed in class include 
Emerson’s ESSAYS, WALDEN, MOBY DICK, BLEAK HOUSE, THE COMMUNIST 
MANIFESTO, De Maupassant’s SHORT STORIES, HUCKLEBERRY FINN, THE 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE, Turgenev’s FATHERS AND SONS, LABOR ENCY- 
CLICALS OF THE POPES, BABBITT, PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A 
YOUNG MAN, DEATH OF A SALESMAN. Lectures on art follow the develop- 
ment of the course. 


Three or four class hours each week as needed. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


In the basic course (Mathematics 102) the department seeks (1) to impress upon 
the student that mathematics is a science whose conclusions or theorems depend for 
their validity upon the laws of logic; (2) to acquaint him with some of the historical 
concepts of number and the origins of our own number system; (3) to use this number 
system as a starting point from which to proceed logically through advanced arithmetic 
and the fundamental processes of algebra and trigonometry; (4) to emphasize the WHY 
as well as the HOW of mathematics; and (5) to provide the superior student with enough 
basic material to continue the study of mathematics, if he so desires. 


The program of concentration in mathematics extends, reaffirms, and reemphasizes 
the concepts established in the basic course. Its objectives are: (1) to acquaint the student 
with the historical and cultural aspects of mathematics, showing him, through the seminars 
particularly, that one cannot be a mathematician without being vitally interested in such 
seemingly unrelated fields as philosophy and history; (2) to give the student a sufficiently 
broad background in theory and practice that he may be prepared to pursue mathe- 
matics as an end in itself (in research, teaching, graduate studies etc.) or to use it to 
establish a career in industry, in statistical work, in the Civil Service etc. 


Required of all freshmen: Mathematics 102. 
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Required of concentrators: Mathematics 202, 302, 310, 401, 403, 410. 
Concentrators are also advised, though not required, to elect Physics 202 
and 302. 


Students in the two-year program may take Mathematics 102. 


102 FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF MATHEMATICS = Full course 


This course, which stresses at all times the logical nature of mathematics, 
begins with the number system, reviews advanced arithmetic, and then proceeds 
to develop systematically the fundamental concepts of algebra and trigonometry. 
Classes are sectioned according to background and ability. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


2902 ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS Full course 


The following topics are studied in this course: Cartesian coordinates, loci, the 
straight line, conic sections, differentiation of algebraic and transcendental functions, 
differentials, applications of derivatives; curvature, theorem of mean value, rule for 
integrating standard forms, the definite integral, applications. 

Prerequisite: A grade of B or A in Mathematics 102. 

Three or four class hours each week as needed. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


302 (32.12) ADVANCED CALCULUS Full course 


After a review of elementary integration, the following topics are studied: 
reduction formulas, applications of integration, infinite series, McLaurin and 
Taylor expansions, multiple integrals, and differential equations. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


310 SEMINAR: HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS Full course 


A cultural course designed to acquaint the student with the historical develop- 
ment of mathematics. It requires the student to trace the origin of selected theorems 
from algebra, trigonometry, geometry and calculus and to construct the proofs for 
some of these theorems as they were first constructed. The use of library facilities 
is also required. Reserved for concentrators. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


401 (41) HIGHER ALGEBRA FOR UNDERGRADUATES Fall semester 


After a review of variations, progressions, and mathematical induction, study 
is concentrated upon the binomial theorem, compound interest and annuities, the 
theory of equations, determinants, complex numbers, permutations and combina- 
tions. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


403 (47) FUNDAMENTALS OF ANALYSIS Spring semester 


This course is built around the classic Pure Mathematics by G. H. Hardy. It 
includes a rigorous treatment of functions and limits. It is a companion course for 
the senior seminar and is designed to develop a better understanding of modern 
calculus and to serve as a bridge between undergraduate and graduate study of 
mathematics. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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410 SENIOR SEMINAR IN MATHEMATICS Full course 


Through papers and discussions, the students are guided in a survey of the 
modern mathematical scene. In concise, logical, and integrated fashion they must 
treat such topics as: the theory of numbers, the number system, geometrical con- 
structions, the algebra of number fields, projective and non-Euclidean geometries 
and topology. Reserved for concentrators in Mathematics. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


It is generally recognized that a liberally educated man should have an insight 
into and some proficiency in a modern language other than his own. It is also becoming 
clear that the knowledge of at least one language other than English is one of the 
means of reducing international tensions and a very practical tool in numerous civil 
and business careers. We recognize that it is only the exceptional student who can learn 
a language thoroughly in one or two years, but by insisting on a language requirement 
we hope to lay the foundation for further effort and to give ample opportunities for the 
awakening of interest in modern languages. 

The objectives of the basic courses may be stated as follows: (1) to develop as much 
as possible the ability to read a foreign language intelligently and with understanding; 
(2) to develop some skill in simple patterns of ordinary conversation and composition; 
(3) to develop the student’s general power of expression, of analysis, the scope of his native 
vocabulary; (4) to introduce him, through readings, lectures, etc. to the cultural heritage 
of other nations; and (5) to establish a firm foundation for concentration in a foreign 
literature. 

Basic courses are offered in French, German, and Spanish. A program of con- 
centration is offered only in French literature. The general aims of the program of 
concentration are to give a comprehensive and comparative view of the literature and 
culture of France, and to develop the skills of composition and conversation. 


Required of all students: French, German, or Spanish 102. 


Required of concentrators in Economics, Education, English, History, 
Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Political Science, and Sociology: French, 
German, or Spanish 202. 


Required of concentrators in French literature: French 204, 302, 310, 
402, 410. 


Note: Those who intend to concentrate in French and whose preparation qualifies 
them for French 204, should choose Spanish or German 102 and 202 in the freshman 
and sophomore years. 

While only one year of language study is required of concentrators in biology, 
chemistry, and business administration, they are strongly urged to take a second 
year, if they can possibly do so and especially if they intend to pursue graduate 
studies. German or French is recommended for concentrators in biology, chemistry, 
and mathematics; French or Spanish for others. 


FRENCH 
102 (12) GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, & READING I Full course 


Thorough grounding in the essentials of French pronunciation and grammar; 
exercises in syntax; reading of elementary and narrative French texts. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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902 (23) GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, & READING II Full course 


A continuation of French 102 with more advanced reading and exercises. In- 
troduction to French literature. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


204 (25) ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND INTRODUCTION 
TO LITERATURE Full course 


This course, conducted entirely in French, is designed to give advanced training 
in grammar and composition and a survey of the field of French literature. It is 
required as the basic course of concentrators, but may be elected by other students 
who are sufficiently prepared to profit from it. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


302 (31.12) LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY Full course 


Lectures in French on the historical and literary backgrounds of Romanticism 
and Realism, with class discussions of a selected number of works from the two 
schools. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit may be given for one semester at the discretion of the department. 


310 READING SEMINAR IN FRENCH Full course 


The reading list in this junior seminar concentrates on authors of the Renais- 
sance, the eighteenth century, and the contemporary scene. The reports of the 
students are the starting points of discussion. Reserved for concentrators. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


402 LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Full course 


Lectures in French on historical and _ literary backgrounds supplement the 
class discussions of selected plays of Corneille, Racine, Voltaire. and Moliere. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit may be given for one semester at the discretion of the department. 


410 COORDINATING SEMINAR IN FRENCH Full course 


The coordinating seminar correlates materials already studied through discussion 
of reports on literary genres. Supplementary reading is given in French poetry and 
the French novel. Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


GERMAN 
102 (12) GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, & READING I Full course 


Essentials of German grammar and pronunciation combined with frequent oral 
practice; reading of easy to moderately difficult prose. First contact with German 
culture, folk-songs and poetry. 

Three class hours each week, Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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202 (23) GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, & READING II Full course 


Review of the major structural elements of grammar; study and oral practice 
of common vocabulary and idiomatic usages to facilitate the writing and speaking 
of basic German. Reading of moderately difficult to difficult brief works selected 
from the masters and designed to introduce the student to the main chapters of 
German literature and civilization. Outside reports. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


SPANISH 
102 (12) GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, & READING I Full course 


A thorough grounding in the essentials of Spanish pronunciation and grammar, 
with stress on a comparative approach to English and Spanish, noting the similarities 
and differences of each, an integrative factor with the freshman English course. 
Reading of simple Spanish narratives which include useful vocabulary for con- 
versation. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


202 (23) GRAMMAR, SYNTAX, & READING II Full course 


A continuation of the aims of Spanish 102 as applied to composition, with stress 
on the ability to employ elementary principles in simple composition. A survey 
course in Spanish literature from La Edad Media to El Romanticismo, an integra- 
tive factor with Humanities 202, 302, and 402. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy may be described as the search for wisdom, a human wisdom whose 
only superior in the order of knowledge is divine wisdom. Philosophy studies all things 
from the point of view of their most universal causes, principles, and reasons, as dis- 
coverable by the human mind. The objectives of the sequence in philosophy required 
of all students are: (1) to place the student on the path which leads to wisdom and to 
teach him the method of acquiring it; (2) to develop in the student philosophical habits 
of thought; (3) to acquaint him particularly with the Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy 
and its solution of the chief problems of philosophy; and (4) to familiarize the student 
with the other great philosophical currents of the past and the present. 


For the concentrator in philosophy the objectives are the same, but he seeks a 
deeper and a broader knowledge of philosophy. He must follow a number of formal courses 
in addition to those required of all students. Furthermore, he is responsible for a list 
of readings which are discussed in a seminar of the junior year. This list contains required 
and optional books and articles and it represents some of the personal work that the 
student has to do in order to acquire a background of knowledge in the field of phi- 
losophy. The coordinating seminar of the senior year emphasizes integration. The 
problems treated in this seminar during the course of the year train the student to 
relate what he has studied, in course and out of course, to other philosophies and 
other sciences. The comprehensive examination tests his knowledge and his ability 
to handle specific philosophical problems, as well as the philosophical implications of 
problems in other fields of knowledge. 


Required of all students: Philosophy 202, 302, 402. 


Required of concentrators: Philosophy 204, 303, 305, 310, 403, 405, 410, 
in addition to Philosophy 202, 302, 402. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE Full course 


This course takes up the philosophical problems of inanimate and animate 
nature, after a brief discussion of the philosophy of mathematics. The topics treated 
are: quantity, space and place, quality, motion and time, material substance, the 
prime mover, the meaning and grades of life, and the nature of man as revealed 
by a study of all his powers. The emphasis is on grasping the distinctive contribu- 
tion of philosophy in the understanding of natural beings. The idea of the re- 


lationships among all the sciences is deepened. 


Two class hours each week. Four credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


THE SCIENCE OF LOGIC 3 Full course 


An inquiry into the principles of accurate thought and scientific method. 
The course aims at developing mental discipline in the students and at training 
them in the detection of error. The great problems with which philosophy deals 
are also suggested through the course. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit may be given for one semester at the discretion of the department. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BEING AND KNOWLEDGE Full course 


This course takes up first the notion of being as being and investigates all the 
classical doctrines: the notion of being, analogy, the transcendentals, potency and 
act, essence and existence, subsistence and personality, accidental being, causality. 
Next it investigates the relation of being to the mind. This involves a study of 
scepticism, idealism, the nature of knowledge, truth, judgment, the degrees of 
knowledge, and the kinds of sciences. Finally the students take up the study of 
God as the author of nature: His existence, nature, knowledge, will, and providence. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY Fall semester 


The purpose in this course is to bring together in broad outline some of the 
problems which are basic to philosophical thought, such as cognition and being, 
judgment and the universal concept, being, man as a person, will and freedom, 
the soul, life, space, time, the philosophy of science, God’s existence and nature, 
religious cognition, morality, etc. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


CHRISTIAN WISDOM Spring semester 


The main purpose of this course is to help the students gain an insight into 
the spirit of medieval philosophy. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


READING SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY Full course 


This seminar places the students in contact with the best thought in philosophy 
through a selected list of required works that they must report on and discuss. 
Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY Full course 


A rapid survey of ancient and medieval philosophy, which has already been 
discussed in part in other courses in philosophy, is followed by a more intensive 
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study of philosophical currents since Descartes. The aim here is to help the student 
to bring all the evidences and conclusions previously learned to bear upon modern 
philosophical speculation. The presentation is sympathetic, but highly critical. 
Cartesianism and Kantianism are the two major trends followed. Thomism is the 
guide. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


403 THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY Fall semester 


This is a detailed study of the great medieval thinkers: St. Augustine, St. Anselm, 
St. Bonaventure, St. Albert, St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, and others. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


405 NATURAL THEOLOGY Spring semester 


A detailed study of the first part of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas on 
the existence, nature, and operations of God. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410 COORDINATING SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY Full course 


The coordinating seminar considers problems in philosophy which have a 
bearing on other sciences and continues the work of the junior seminar. Reserved 
for concentrators. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


Courses not listed above (as such) for students who will graduate 
in 1954-55: 


21.1 LOGIC 


Operations of the intellect: simple apprehension, the universals; judgment, 
first principles; reasoning. Manifestation of these operations, words, propositions, 
syllogisms, Methods of knowing, definition, division, argumentation, sophistry. 


Three credits. 
21.2 EPISTEMOLOGY 


Analytical and psychological approach to the problem of certitude. Objectivity 
of the propositions of the ideal order. Objective reality of our concepts. Analysis 
of the different kinds of certitude. Three credits. 


31.2 PSYCHOLOGY 
The nature of man and his various faculties; the nature of free will; the origin 
of ideas. Three credits. 
41.1 GENERAL ETHICS 


The notion of beatitude; the notion of natural and positive law; morality; 
principles of human action; virtue and vice. Three credits. 


41.2 SPECIAL ETHICS 
The application of general ethical principles to individual and social conduct. 
Three credits. 
42.1 METAPHYSICS 


Notions of being, essence, existence, possibility; attributes of being; order, 
beauty, perfection, substance, accidents; causality. Three credits. 
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Courses designed and reserved for students in the two-year program: 


13.1 PRACTICAL LOGIC 


A course in the elements of correct reasoning and critical evaluation of the 
written and spoken word for students registered for the two-year program. Three 
credits. 


14.2 GENERAL PERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


This course discusses some of the elements of personality adjustment and 
character formation. Three credits. 


DIVISION OF PHYSICS 


The Division of Physics offers two general courses to supply the needs of students 
who concentrate in biology, chemistry, and mathematics. Facility in handling mathematics 
is required for success in physics. 


2902 GENERAL PHYSICS Full course 
This is an introductory study of mechanics, heat, sound, magnetism, electricity, 
and light. 


Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 
Prerequisite: A grade of B or A in Mathematics 102. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


302 ADVANCED GENERAL PHYSICS Full course 


A more mathematical approach and detailed study of the five basic fields of 
physics, with emphasis placed on modern concepts and theories of physics during 
the latter part of the year. 

Three lectures and one laboratory each week. Eight credits. 

Prerequisites: Mathematics 202 and Physics 202. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 

Laboratory fee: $12.00 each semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The study of politics has as its object the preparation of college men for active 
life as citizens in a democracy, whether as public servants, elected officials, or enlightened 
voters. This goal requires the development of critical judgment and analytical skills 
applicable over a wide range of theories, policy areas, practices, and processes of govern- 
ment. Unlike any other form of government, democracy requires both civic virtue and 
a civic intelligence. The role played by the study of political science in the liberal arts 
college is to form the civic intelligence without which the virtue would be inoperable 
and incompetent. 


Required of concentrators: Political Science 202, 310, 410, and four 
of the following: 301, 303, 401, 403, 405. Concentrators must complete - 
satisfactorily a comprehensive examination in the senior year, based upon 
all course work and reading lists. They must also complete a short research 
paper or two critical reports on pieces of current literature in the field 
of political science. 
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(23) PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY Full course 


A study of the functioning of democracy in America in terms of structural and 
policy problems common to all levels of government. The course serves as an intro- 
duction to the study of government and politics by means of lectures, readings, 
and case materials centered around sixteen areas of public policy or governmental 
structure. 


Three class hours each week, Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND POLITICAL PARTIES Fall semester 


An examination of the informal policy-making processes in modern democracy, 
treating of the rise and growth of political parties and agencies of public opinion 
and persuasion, ranging from the mass media to individual leadership. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS Spring semester 


An intensive study of the formal policy-making processes in modern democracy, 
treating principally of Congress and lesser law-making agencies, including administra- 
tive bodies and, in a limited manner, the courts. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


READING SEMINAR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE Full course 


Directed readings and tutorials based upon basic works in the field. The 
students prepare reports on these works in an effort to develop their critical and 
analytical abilities in the field of political science. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


PROBLEMS IN BUREAUCRACY Fall semester 


An introduction to the goals, organization, and functioning of public bureaucra- 
cies, with particular attention to local, state, and federal practices. Cases and 
selected readings. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


PUBLIC LAW Spring semester 


An intensive reading of leading cases on the United States Constitution, de- 
veloping the major doctrines of constitutional interpretation. Treatment of the 
distribution of powers and protection of individual rights in the federal system. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Fall semester 


A study of the organization and functioning of world politics by means of 
lectures and selected readings centered about these topics: power politics, causes of 
war, the conduct of diplomacy, international law, sovereignty, ideological conflicts, 
and problems of world organization. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


410 COORDINATING SEMINAR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE Full course 


Selected readings from ancient, medieval, and modern political thinkers; com- 
parative treatment of modern political thought and governmental systems. Reserved 
for concentrators. 


Two meetings each week, Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


All freshmen are required to take the course in physical science, unless they intend 
to concentrate in biology or chemistry. In this case, they take Chemistry 102 in the place 
of Science 102. 


The objectives of this course are: (1) to acquaint the student with the fundamental 
facts, the laws, and the theories of physics and chemistry; (2) to show how natural science 
functions in attaining results by demonstrating the relationship between facts, laws and 
theories. This is accomplished by (a) studying the methods by which factual information 
is obtained; (b) interpreting the facts and showing how the laws are mere generalizations 
of these; (c) illustrating how theories evolve as explanations of the laws; and (3) to 
initiate the student to modern theories, concepts, and scientific terminology whereby 
he may read intelligently and critically scientific information intended for the layman. 


102 INTRODUCTION TO THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES Full course 


The course develops the basic theories and laws of chemistry and physics with 
emphasis given to the nature of matter and to its relation to light, sound, electricity 
and energy. The methods, the history, and the present-day concepts of the physical 
sciences are given special attention. 

Three class hours each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology has been defined briefly as “the science of society and social behavior.” 
Man does not ordinarily live entirely alone. He is social by inclination and necessity. 
Around him are social interactions, social structures, social functions, social changes, of 
which he is a part. Certain basic ideas are gradually emerging in the study of man’s 
group relationships that can be scientifically demonstrated. These principles, properly 
combined and properly subordinated, can give a person the deepest and fullest possible 
understanding of society and of himself as a member of society. If one has such a deep 
understanding he can live a better life and properly direct his efforts in assisting, even 
in a small way, toward building a better society. 

The program of concentration in sociology attempts to give the student an unbiased 
picture of man and his social relationships and some tools with which to study society 
objectively. In the material sphere this concentration attempts to prepare the student for 
work in sociology, social welfare, probation and parole work, personnel work in industry, 
in teaching, and many allied fields. As far as the student himself is concerned, this pro- 
gram aims at giving him, especially by means of its mental hygiene course, a deeper 
insight into human emotions so that he may better understand his own motivations and 
become well adjusted in all his relationships. 


Required of concentrators: Sociology 202, 301, 310, 405, 407, 410, and 
one of the following: 303, 401, 403. 


902 (23) PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS Full course 
A study of man’s biological and cultural heritage, his social nature and 


collective behavior; a study of the community, social institutions, social maladjust- 
ments; and an analysis of the major social problems of modern times. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


301 SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES Fall semester 


A study of the theories of society from Comte to the present time. Includes 
Marx, Freud, Pareto and many others. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 
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THE FAMILY Spring semester 


The family as a social institution; its internal organization and function in 
the past and in the present; special emphasis on problems affecting the American 
family. 

Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


READING SEMINAR IN SOCIOLOGY Full course 


The objective of this course is to help the concentrator to become acquainted 
with the leading books and the recognized authorities in the field of sociology. 
Reserved for concentrators. 


Two meetings each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


ECOLOGY OF THE COMMUNITY Fall semester 


A study of the formation and structure of the institutions in the community, 
large and small, and their influence on social behavior. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT Spring semester 


A consideration of the approaches to the understanding of criminal behavior 
and the accompanying philosophies of punishment. Some stress is placed on the 
study of juvenile delinquency. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


PUBLIC WELFARE Fall semester 


Since government has launched a great and permanent program of social 
welfare, it is important that the sociologist understand the implications and the 
background of public welfare. This course presents a survey of how organized 
western society has attempted to solve the problem of poverty and dependency 
from the Elizabethan Poor Laws of 1601 to the present time. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


(48) MENTAL HYGIENE Spring semester 


This is a study of the human personality and its deviations from ideal per- 
fection with a view to their Prevention. This course includes some basic concepts 
of human emotions and psychiatry, with emphasis on the personal application of 
these concepts. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


COORDINATING SEMINAR IN SOCIOLOGY Full course 


Major problems in the field of sociology are the points of departure for stu- 
dent research, reports, and discussions. The aim is to bring the student’s knowledge 
of the field to bear upon particular problems. Reserved for concentrators. 

Two meetings each week. Six credits. 

Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


Courses reserved for students in the two-year program: 


13.12 PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 


This is the study of man’s biological and cultural heritage, his social nature 
and collective behavior. Here is also included a study of the community, social 
institutions and social maladjustments. Three credits each term. 
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DIVISION OF SPEECH 


The following courses are offered as electives: 


901 PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH Fall semester 


A study of the principles of good speaking and listening, and practice in their 
application. Emphasis upon the problems of choosing and analyzing a subject, 
organizing material and developing interest. Individual attention and exercises, 
where needed, to develop flexibility and range of voice and to improve articulation 


and pronunciation. 
Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


203 TYPES OF SPEECH Spring semester 


A study of and practice in common types of speech: conversation, interview, 
group discussion, committee meeting, conference, forum, debate, occasional speech, 
after-dinner speech, radio speech. A study of the fundamentals of parliamentary 
law, and practice in conducting a meeting. 


Three class hours each week. Three credits. 


302 ARGUMENTATION Full course 


A study of and practice in methods of reasoning, analysis, evaluation and use 
of evidence in the argumentative speech and debate. Attention to the means of 
persuasion. 


One class hour each week. Two credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


DIVISION OF THEOLOGY 


In addition to the human wisdom which he begins to acquire in philosophy, every 
student needs the divine wisdom of theology, which is the supreme object of the reason- 
ing mind’s search for truth. This wisdom is the one adequate principle of integration 
of all other scientific efforts of the mind of man. It is also the supreme guide of all 
activity in every state of life. Theology, therefore, opens the student’s eyes to the highest 
kind of truth, order, and goodness. 

The objectives of the course in theology are as follows: (1) to give the student in- 
tellectual maturity in his faith, through a scientific treatment of revealed doctrine 
proportionate to his capacities, to match the mental maturity he is acquiring in other 
lines; (2) to make theological thinking a conscious habit of mind in the student; (3) to 
use the pedagogical method of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas as best adapted to 
the undergraduate student; (4) to help the student to integrate all his knowledge with 


theology. 
Required of all students: Theology 202, 302, 402. 


Note: Freshmen who fail to pass satisfactorily an examination in 
Christian Doctrine are required to follow a non-credit remedial course 
in this subject. 


902 (23) GOD AND CREATION Full course 


This course is based upon the first part of the Summa of St. Thomas. It takes 
up the existence and nature of God, the Blessed Trinity, the work of creation, the 
various types of created things, the pee of man in creation, and the governance 
of created nature. Readings and ana ysis of articles in the Summa are required of 
the students. 


Two class hours each week. Four credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 
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302 MORAL THEOLOGY Full course 


This course, based upon the second part of the Summa of St. Thomas, discusses 
in an integrated way the philosophical and theological aspects of man’s last end, 
human acts and their principles, with particular emphasis on the nature of the 
virtues. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


402 CHRIST AND THE SACRAMENTS Full course 


This course, based upon the third part of the Summa, studies the nature and 
personality of Christ. His life, grace and the sacraments, and the last things. 


Three class hours each week. Six credits. 
Credit is not given for a single semester of this course. 


RELIGION 


The following courses are offered for students who will graduate in 
1954-55: 
31.12 PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


A philosophical study of the foundations of religion and Christian Apologetics. 
Supplementary reading: Selected books of the Old Testament. Two credits each term. 


43.12 CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP 


Study of the Christocentric nature of the Catholic religion as demonstrated in 
dogmatic teaching and liturgical practice. Two credits each term. 


Courses in religious doctrine reserved for students in the two-year 
program. 
13.12 CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


A basic course in the principal teachings of the Catholic Church. Two credits 
each term. 


24.12 CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


A basic treatment of ethics from the point of view of philosophy and Catholic 
teaching. Two credits each term. 
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Part Seven 
EXPENSES, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENT AID 


I. EXPENSES 


All students must pay a SCHOLASTIC FEE of $291 
each semester. This is not a tuition fee, but a com- 
posite fee which not only covers instructional costs 
but entitles the student to the use of all the facilities 
of the library, the infirmary, the gymnasium and athletic equipment; to 
admission to college sponsored or student sponsored lectures and entertain- 
ments in Austin Hall, and to athletic contests at Saint Michael’s; to 
membership in the various clubs; to a copy of the college newspaper (The 
Michaelman), the college literary magazine ( The Lance), and the college 
yearbook (The Shield). No other fees are charged for any of the above 
throughout the year. 


Boarding students must pay a RESIDENCE FEE of $300 each semester. 
This entitles them to board and room on the campus. No part of this fee 
‘5 remitted, unless a student withdraws from the College. Rooms in Ryan 
Hall cost an additional $25 each semester. 

Day students may make special arrangements with the Treasurer to 
take their noon meals in the college dining hall. 

All students are required to take an accident and health insurance 
policy provided, on a group basis, for the College. The cost of this policy 
is $25 a year or $12.50 each semester. 


General Fees 


A GUARANTEE DEPOSIT of $25 must be made by 
every applicant within two weeks after receiving a 
notice of acceptance and must be maintained as long 
as the student is in session. This fee is not refundable 
to applicants who fail to register. It is refundable at the end of every 
academic year, if requested in writing before July 1, provided the student 
has been in session at least one semester. It is customary for students to 
leave the deposit with the ‘Treasurer until they definitely withdraw or 
graduate. 


A LABORATORY FEE of $12 each semester is charged for each of 
the courses in laboratory science, as indicated in the listing of courses in 
Part Six. 

A special fee of $15 is charged to new students for FRESHMAN 
WEEK. This fee helps to defray part of the expenses of the testing, social, 
and recreational programs. 

A fee of $10 is charged to any student who fails to pre-register within 
the time allotted for this purpose in May or who fails to report on the day 
of formal registration in September. 


Special Fees 
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A fee of $5 a year is charged to boarding students who have a radio 
in their room. 


A GRADUATION FEE of $30, charged to the seniors, covers the 
expenses of the diploma, the year book picture, the Graduate Record 
Examinations, and the rental of a cap and gown for the year. 


BOOKS and SUPPLIES are sold, for cash only, at the College Book- 
store. Expenses for the year average $50. 


The College offers LAUNDRY service at $25 each semester. DRY 
CLEANING is also available at current prices. 


Bills for general fees are sent a month prior to the 
opening of each semester. These bills are payable 
in full ten days prior to the opening of each semester, 
unless special arrangements have been made with the 
treasurer. While deferred payment of bills may be sanctioned, for special 
reasons, by the treasurer, a prorated amount for each period agreed upon 
must be paid in advance. No reduction is made on account of the late 
entrance of students. CHECKS AND MONEY ORDERS SHOULD BE 
MADE PAYABLE TO SAINT MICHAEL’S COLLEGE AND SENT 
DIRECTLY TO THE TREASURER. 


Bills for laboratory and special fees are sent after the semester starts 
and are immediately payable. 


Payment of Fees 


For the veterans who have qualified to receive educa- 
tional benefits under Public Law 346, the Veterans 
Administration pays to the College $500.00 for the 
year toward the Scholastic fee. The balance of this 
fee and the Residence fee are the direct responsibility of the veteran and 
must be paid by him to the College. The Veterans Administration will pay 
the full amount of the Scholastic fee, if the veteran so wishes, by reducing 
his entitlement at the rate of one day for each $2.10 which is in excess of 
$500. The veteran may also elect to have the Veterans Administration 
pay for the required books and supplies for each year under the same 
conditions. The Residence fee may be paid on a monthly basis upon re- 
ceipt of each check from the Veterans Administration, until the total has 
been paid. 


Veterans 


For veterans who have qualified to receive educational benefits under 
Public Law 16, the Veterans Administration pays to the College the Scho- 
lastic fee and charges for books and supplies. ‘The veteran is directly respon- 
sible for payment to the College of the Residence fee, which can also 
be paid in monthly installments. 


Veterans who qualify for educational benefits under Public Law 550, 
82nd Congress (the Korean G. I. Bill) must make an initial payment of 
at least $300 at the beginning of the year. The balance may be paid in 
monthly installments. 
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The College fees are determined in large part on 
the basis of expected student enrollment. When a 
student is granted admission, therefore, it iS €X- 
pected that he will remain in session throughout the 
year. It is recognized, however, that unforeseen events, such as sickness or 
a call to military service, may make it necessary for a student to withdraw 
prior to the end of a term. In such cases the College remits the Scholastic 
fee according to the following scale: 


Remission of Fees 


Withdrawal within two weeks of the opening ate hse rele eee hated ees 80% 
Withdrawal between the second and third week after the opening date ......--- 60% 
Withdrawal between the third and fourth week after the opening date ......----- 40% 
Withdrawal between the fourth and fifth week after the opening date .......+-+---- 20% 
Withdrawal after the fifth week .....0.ss sector decdecsserecnereucccnsececsesr se. 0% 


The Residence fee is remitted as follows: 


Withdrawal up to the end of the fourth week of a term ....-.-eseeeereeeereeee LO 
Withdrawal between the fourth and the end of the eighth week of a term .......- 50% 
Withdrawal between the eighth and the end of the twelfth week of a term .....-.- 20% 
Withdrawal after the twelfth week .......-ccesereeeterererersereeeessssesee ees 0% 


Unless his accounts are settled in full, a student may 
be prevented from taking his examinations at the 
end of the semester or of the year. No report of grades, 
no diploma, no transcript of credits, no information 
concerning academic or disciplinary standing are given until a student’s 
accounts have been settled in full. 

The College does not hold itself responsible for the remission of any 
fees to students who are dismissed for disciplinary reasons or who with- 
draw unofficially. 


Sanctions 


Il. SCHOLARSHIPS 


Students wishing to apply for a scholarship should first make appli- 
cation for admission and then request a scholarship application form. ‘This 
form, properly executed, should then be returned to the Committee on 
Scholarships. Following is a list of scholarships available at Saint Michael’s 
College together with a synopsis of the conditions under which they are 
granted. 


HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Saint Michael’s College offers to entering freshmen fifteen scholarships 
valued at $300 and $400. The applicants are required to take the College 
Entrance Board Scholastic Aptitude Test and to submit a recommendation 
from their principal or guidance officer. Applications for these scholarships 
must be filed before March 1 of each year. ‘The awards are announced about 
May 1 of each year. 


VERMONT SENATORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of scholarships of $200 have been made available by the 
Vermont State Legislature to needy students who are residents of the 
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State. Applications may be made by writing to the state senators before 
August 1. 


PROVOST SCHOLARSHIP 


THE REVEREND C. E. Provost SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a deserving 
student of the Sacred Heart Parish of Bennington, Vermont. This scholar- 
ship, founded in 1918, provides income on $5,000. 


PROULX SCHOLARSHIP 


THE REVEREND NorBERT PROULX SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a deserv- 
ing student of St. Joseph Parish of Burlington, Vermont, or of Sacred Heart 
of Mary Parish of Rutland, Vermont, or of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish of 
West Rutland, Vermont, or of Our Lady Star of the Sea Parish of New- 
port, Vermont. This scholarship, founded in 1922, provides income on 
$5,000. 


AUDET SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two scholarships have been established by the Reverend J. F. Audet. 
The first, founded in 1906, provides income on $500 and is awarded to a 
needy candidate of St. Francis Parish of Winooski, Vermont. The second, 
founded in 1917, provides income on $2,500 and is awarded to one or more 
deserving students of St. Francis Parish of Winooski, Vermont. 


FORESTERS SCHOLARSHIP 


THE CATHOLIC ORDER OF FORESTERS SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a 
student of Vermont, preferably a Forester’s son, who is a candidate for the 
priesthood. This scholarship, founded in 1914 by the State Court, Catholic 
Order of Foresters, is good for two years at Saint Michael’s College and 
provides a stipend of $300 per year. Applications must be filed with the 
Chancery Office, 52 Williams Street, Burlington, Vermont. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS SCHOLARSHIP 


Tue KnicHTs oF COLUMBUS SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a young man 
who feels called to the priesthood. This scholarship was founded in 1929 
and is provided by the Vermont State Council. Applications must be filed 
with the Chancery Office, 52 Williams Street, Burlington, Vermont. 


KINSELLA SCHOLARSHIP 


Tue KINSELLA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a student from 
St. Peter Parish of Rutland, Vermont, who wishes to prepare for the priest- 
hood. This scholarship, founded in 1935, provides income on $2,000. 


DAUGHTERS OF ISABELLA SCHOLARSHIP 


Tue DAUGHTERS OF IsABELLA SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to a Vermont 
student studying for the priesthood. This scholarship provides a stipend 
of $250 per year. 
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SHANNON SCHOLARSHIP 


Tue Richt REVEREND JAMES D. SHANNON SCHOLARSHIP is awarded to 
freshmen and sophomore students studying for the priesthood, who are 
members of the following Vermont parishes: St. John Baptist of Enosburg; 
St. Patrick of Fairfield; St. Thomas of Underhill Center; St. Mary of Mid- 
dlebury; St. Charles of Bellows Falls; St. Francis de Sales of Bennington. 
Preference is given in the order of the parishes named. ‘The pastors of the 
above named parishes must recommend the beneficiaries of this scholarship. 
The selection of the candidate rests in the first instance with the Bishop of 
Burlington. If the Bishop makes no selection, the Committee on Scholar- 
ships chooses the candidate. This scholarship, founded in 1936, provides 


income on $6,500. 
THE DERWAY SCHOLARSHIP 


Tue Mary R. Derway ScHocarsHip Funp is used as a tuition scholar- 
ship or scholarships for progressive students, who are otherwise financially 
unable to attend college. Preference is given to young men aspiring to the 
priesthood who, in the judgment of the Committee on Scholarships, are 
considered most worthy of such assistance. This scholarship, founded in 


1952, provides income on $15,000. 


Ill. STUDENT AID 


The College offers a number of opportunities for student employment. 
Such part-time employment is usually reserved, however, to upper classmen 
who have been in attendance at least a year previously. Applicants must fill 
out a form, which can be secured from the Registrar’s Office or the Treas- 
urer’s Office, and submit it to the Committee on Student Aid. A statement 
from the parents or guardians of the applicant, explaining his need for 
employment, should accompany this form. In cases of equal need, preference 
is given to the student whose scholastic rating is higher. 
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Part Eight 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL 


1. BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


VERY REV. FRANCIS E. Moriarty, S.S.E. 
President of the College and Chairman of the Board 
VERY REV. JEREMIAH T. PuRTILL, S.S.E 
Rt. Rev. PATRICK C. BRENNAN, V. G. 
Rev. EUGENE ALLIOT, S.S.E. 
Rev. JOHN M. HERROUET, S.S.E 
REv. DANIEL P. Lyons, S.S.E. 
Rev. VINCENT B. MALONEY, S.S.E. 


2. ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES 


Mr. M. Epwarp BarNgs, St. Albans, Vermont 

Mr. I. MUNN BOARDMAN, Burlington, Vermont 

Mr. CHARLES Burns, ’21, Burlington, Vermont 

Mr. JAMEs J. CARNEY, Burlington, Vermont 

Hon. WALTER CLEARY, Newport, Vermont 

Hon. JOHN J. DEsSCHENEs, Burlington, Vermont 

Dr. JEREMIAH K. Durick, ’23, Burlington, Vermont 
Dr. LAWRENCE J. EARLY, Hudson, New York 

Hon. FREDERICK J. FAYETTE, Burlington, Vermont 
Mr. RicHArp A. FLEMING, ’20, Brattleboro, Vermont 
Mr. Bart F. Garrity, Burlington, Vermont 

Hon. ALFRED A. GUARINO, White River Junction, Vermont 
Mr. PETER J. Hincks, Middlebury, Vermont 

Mr. DANIEL J. KEELER, Old Bennington, Vermont 
Mr. RocerR KELLEHER, SR., 15, Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. J. EMERSON KENNEDY, Bellows Falls, Vermont 
Dr. A. Byron LAWRENCE, ’21, Burlington, Vermont 
Hon. BERNARD J. Leppy, 31, Burlington, Vermont 
Mr. GeorceE J. Lumsra, Burlington, Vermont 

Mr. JAMES E. MANAHAN, SR., 717, St. Albans, Vermont 
Mr. GreorcEe MInTzeErR, New York, New York . 

Mr. GeorcE Mor, Springfield, Vermont 

Mr. JOHN McGrath, Milton, Vermont 

Mr. GERALD McKeEnzir, Burlington, Vermont 

Hon. JosepH A. McNAmara, ’14, Burlington, Vermont 
Mr. JOHN O’BrRIEN, Winooski, Vermont 

Hon. Harotp I. O’Brien, Rutland, Vermont 

Mr. JOSEPH PELLERIN, Rutland, Vermont 

Mr. JOHN PICHER, Winooski, Vermont 

Mr. FRANK J. STEWART, 718, Burlington, Vermont 
Mr. JOHN SHEEHEY, Burlington, Vermont 

Mr. THomas B. WRIGHT, JR., Burlington, Vermont 
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3. OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Very Rev. FRANCIS Epwarp Moriarty, S.S.E. 
President 
Rev. DANIEL Patrick Lyons, S.S.E 
Vice-President | 
Rev. GERALD ERNEST Dupont, S.S.E 
Academic Dean 
Mr. THomas AUGUSTINE GARRETT, M.A. 
Registrar 
Rey. GERARD EUCLIDE DUFORD, S.S.E 
Dean of Men 
Mr. JEREMIAH KINSELLA DURICK, Pu.D 
Director of the Summer Session 
{Lr. Cot. DONALD JEROME QUIGLEY 
Director of Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 
Rev. JOHN ANTHONY STANKIEWICZ, ee OF 
Treasurer 
Rev. VINcENT BENEDICT MALONEY, S.S.E. 
Librarian 
Rev. ARMAND FRANCOIS DvBE, S.S.E. 
Infirmarian 
4 Mr. Rospert Epwarp ANSHELES, M.A. 
Assistant to the President and Secretary of the Alumni 
Mr. JoHN DANIEL DONOGHUE, B.A. 
Director of Public Relations 
Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM JAcoss, B.A. 
Director of Athletics 
Mr. JOHN BucHAN, B.S 
Business Manager 


4. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OFFICERS (1953-54) 


President: Mr. ROGER KELLEHER, SR., 15, Springfield, Mass. 

Vice-President: Mr. Josep C. McNzI1, ’42, Burlington, Vt. 

Auditor: Mr. RopERT McManon, ’50, Middlebury, Conn. 

Secretary: Mr. RoBERT E. ANSHELES, 43, Burlington, Vt. 

Board of Directors: Mr. OWEN MurPHY 53, New York City; Mr. DANIEL 
Auriert ’49, New York City; Mr. Jutian Miter ‘11, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mr. JAMeEs Ditton °32, Newton, Mass.; Mr. RoGER KELLEHER, JR. '44, 
Indian Orchard, Mass.; Mr. Patrick Harry ’18, Cambridge, Mass. 

Local Chapter Presidents: Mr. RAYMOND Cormier 752 (Burlington), Mr. 
WituAM O’HEarN ’51 (Boston), Mr. JouN S. Berry ‘50 (Connecticut), 
Mr. JosEPH O’NEIL '32 (Rutland, Vt.), MR. JOHN QUINLAN "49 (Pitts- 
field-North Adams), Mr. Louis Marceau 49 (Springfield), Mr. NicH- 
oLas Ketty ’43 (New York-New Jersey), Mr. GILBERT LecLerc '50 
(Maine), Mr. LEo FLoyp 53 (Worcester). 
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5. THE FACULTY 


JosEPpH AMRHEIN, JR., M.B.A. (Boston University) M.A. (Univ. of Vt.) 
Associate Professor of Economics and Business Administration 
Epwarp PAuL ANasrTasio, Major, U.S.A.F. 
Assistant Professor of Atr Science and Tactics 
RosERT ROLAND BiLuups, B.S. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in Physics 
Maurice ULIcE Boucuer, S.S.E., B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in Religion 
WILLIAM WELDE Burke, M.A., Lic.PH. (Woodstock College) 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 
LEONARD ANTHONY CANERS, M.A. (Univ. of Manitoba), M.A. (Univ. of 
Minnesota) 
Associate Professor of French and Mathematics 
ARMANDO OTTAVIO CITARELLA, Litt.D. (Univ. of Naples) 
Assistant Professor of Classical Languages 
LorENZO D’AcosTIno, S.S.E., PH.D. (Catholic Univ.) 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
THoMAS FrANcIs DECArRO, M.S. (Univ. of New Hampshire) 
Instructor in Biology 
FRANK DELMERICO, First Lieutenant, U.S.A.F. 
Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
JouN JosEPH DEvLIn, M.A. (Boston College) 
Instructor in Modern Languages 
WILLIAM WATSON Dog, First Lieutenant, U.S.A.F. 
Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
MARTIN PATRICK DONAHUE, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in Spanish 


JouHN DanieEL DonocHueE, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Director of Public Relations 
Instructor in Journalism 

ARMAND FRANCOIS DuBE, S.S.E., PH.B. (St. Michael’s College) 
Assistant Professor of Religion and French 

GERARD EUCLIDE DurForD, S.S.E., M.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Dean of Men 
Instructor in History 

GERALD ERNEST Dupont, S.S.E., M.A. (Univ. of Toronto), L.M.S. (Pont. 

Inst. of Med. Stud.) 

Academic Dean 
Professor of History 

JEREMIAH KINSELLA Durick, PH.D. (Univ. of Ottawa) 
Professor of English 
Director of Summer Session 

HeENry GEORGE FAIRBANKS, M.A. (Boston Univ.) 
Associate Professor of English 
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Grorcr ALBERT ForTUNE, M.S. (Univ. of Vermont) 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Business Administration 
Tuomas AUGUSTINE GARRETT, M.A. (N. Y. State College for Teachers) 
Registrar 
Assistant Professor of Education 
ARNOLD Pio GIANELLI, M.A. (London Univ.) 
Associate Professor of Economics 
PAuL ALBERT GOPAUL, S.S.E., B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in English 
Epmunp JosePH HAMEL, S.S.E., M.A. (Univ. of Toronto) 
Professor of Philosophy 
JoHn ConrapD HARTNETT, M.S. (Univ. of Vermont) 
Assistant Professor of Biology 
Rosert ALFRED HeEsert, M.Ep. (Harvard Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Testing and Guidance Counsellor 
JEAN MARIE HERROUET, S.S.E., Lirr.D. (Univ. of Montreal) 
Professor of Classical Languages 
Wituiam LAWRENCE KELLY, M.Ep. (Springfield College) 
Instructor in Mathematics 
JoHN WILLIAM KIERNAN, Captain, U.S.A.F. 
Assistant Professor of Atr Science and Tactics 
Joun ALPHONSE LANOUE, S.S.E., M.A. in Teaching (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in History 
ANTHONY MICHAEL LARKIN, S.S.E., B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in Religion 
Henry PAUL Lemarre, PH.D. (Purdue Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
RALPH FRANCIS LINNEHAN, S.S.E., M.A. (Catholic Univ.) 
Professor of Philosophy | 
JosEPH PAUL LOVERING, M.A. (Boston Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of English 
JosepH McNet., B.A. (St. Michael’s College) LL.B. (Boston College) 
Instructor in Business Law 
DANIEL FRANCIS MacDona Lp, B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in Sociology and Philosophy 
Tuomas JAMES Macner, M.A. (Univ. of Toronto) 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
James Kirkwoop MICHAELS, M.S. (Xavier Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Tuomas JoHN Moran, M.S. in Ed. (Mass. State Teachers College) M.Ep. 
(Harvard Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Epwarp Francis Murpuy, M.A. (St. Michael's College) M.Ep. (Univ. of 
Vermont) 
Assistant Professor of English and Speech 
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VINCENT HENRY NARAMORE, M.A. (Syracuse Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


JAMES PATRICK O’BEIRNE, M.A. (Columbia Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of History 


LEON ERNEST PAULIN, S.S.E., Lic. Lirr. (Univ. of Montreal) 
Assistant Professor of French 


RAYMOND MARCELLIN PorrieR, S.S.E., B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Instructor in French 


JosEPH ARTHUR Powers, M.A. (Catholic Univ.) 
Instructor in Sociology 


DONALD JEROME QUIGLEY, Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A.F. 
Professor of Air Science and Tactics 

FRANCIS SYLVESTER QUINLAN, PH.D. (Fordham Univ.) 
Professor of Chemistry 


RosBert JAVERY Raitt, M.A. (Cornell Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 


ROBERT CLARK SPENCER, M.A. (Univ. of Chicago) 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 

JouHN ANTHONY STANKIEWICZ, S.S.E., B.A. (St. Michael’s College) 
Assistant Professor of Religion 

THomas DoNALp SULLIVAN, S.S.E., PH.D. (Fordham Univ.) 
Professor of Biology 


JosErH Vinci, M.A. (Columbia Univ.) 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 
On leave 1953-54 


Myron E.Luts WiTHAM, B.S., C.E. (Dartmouth College) 
Professor of Mathematics 


6. FACULTY COMMITTEES 


On Admissions: Father Dupont, Mr. Garrett, Mr. Hebert, Mr. Ansheles. 
On Academic Status: Dean and Heads of Departments. 


On the Curriculum: Father Dupont, Dr. Durick, Father Sullivan, and Mr. 
Amrhein. 


On Student Advisement and Counselling: Mr. Hebert and faculty advisers. 
For veterans and selective service: Mr. Garrett. 


On Student Aid: Father Stankiewicz, Mr. Buchan, Father Dupont, and 
Father Duford. 


7. LIBRARY STAFF 


Rey. VINcENT B. MALONEY, S.S.E., B.L.S. (McGill Univ.), Librarian 

Mr. JosEPH D. SULLIVAN, B.L.S. (Syracuse Univ.), Assistant Librarian 

Mr. Epwarp J. Mutpoon, B.S.B.A. (St. Michael’s College), Assist. Librartan 
BROTHER LEO, S.S.E. 
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8. COLLEGE INFIRMARY STAFF 


Rev. ARMAND F. Dusg, S.S.E., Infirmarian 

Dr. CLARENCE E. BomBarn, College Physician 
Dr. A. Byron LAWRENCE, College Physician 
Mrs. ELEANOR THERRIEN, R.N., Resident Nurse 


9. ATHLETIC STAFF 


Mr. GrorcE W. Jacoss, Director of Athletics 
Mr. SALVATORE J. LOMBARDO, Assistant 
Mr. ArTHuR Cocco, Assistant 


10. GUIDANCE OFFICE 


Mr. Roserr A. HEBERT, Guidance Director 


11. PUBLICITY OFFICE 


Mr. JoHN D. DonocHuE, Director 
BROTHER ANTHONY, S.S.E., Assistant Secretary 


12. BUSINESS OFFICE 


Mr. JoHN BucHANn, Business Manager 
Mrs. Betry MaRTELLE, Assistant in charge of Bookstore 
Mrs. E. A. DUFRESNE, Assistant in charge of Dining Hall 


13. ALUMNI OFFICE 


Mr. Rosert A. ANSHELES, Secretary of Alumni 


14. SECRETARIES 


Miss JEANNE A. BOUDREAU, Secretary to the Dean 

Miss THERESA M. CAMIRE, Secretary to the President 

Miss ELIZABETH DALY, Secretary to the. Business Manager 
Miss PAULINE LECLERC, Secretary to the Treasurer 

Miss MAUREEN A. McNamara, Secretary to the Registrar 
Miss LORRAINE M. Moran, Secretary to the Dean of Men 
Miss MAUREEN T. NEARY, Secretary to the Alumni Secretary 
Miss CECILE V. NoEL, Secretary to the Registrar 

Miss ManFLEINE E. YANDOW, Secretary to the Treasurer 
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15. REGISTER OF STUDENTS 1953-54 


ace 
Agostinelli Anthony J., 95 Sisson St., 
Aicher, Thomas C., 29 Crocker St., 


Centre ye 
Albert, Baul J , 183 Main St., 


Allard, Leo p: 33 Pleasant Sei 
Allen, "Garth D: Island Pond, Vt. 


Francis R., 64 Sagamore Rd., Bronxville, 
Providence 
Rockville 


Van Buren, Maine 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Altavesta, Salvatore 4 | Futon St., Woburn, 

ass. 

Anderson, cm B., 115 Watson Rd., North Syra- 

cuse, N. Y. 

sera Bro. Moses B., St. Edmund’s Hall, 

Anderson, Robert A., 106 Loomis St., Burlington, 
Li 

Angelone, Louis P., 88 Dearfield Dr., Greenwich, 
nn. 

i ra Joseph S., Jr., 125 Elliot St., Brockton, 
ass. 

eh ance Douglas P., 14 Hood St., Winooski, 

Archer, Edward D., wien a NOY: 

Arcouet, Harold J., Stephentown, Nats 

Atwood, Donald K. re No. 1, Milton, Vt. 

4} cnet Main St., Brattleboro, 


net "David A. 
ce 
Ayoob, William J., 


Maine 


Babel, Richard B., 112 River St., Lowville, N. Y. 
Babick, Robert J., 91 Williams St., Plainville, 


Con 
Rarchariel TE aa J., 164 Woodbury Rd., Burling- 
ton, 
tyre Mil ” Joseph M., 70 Beardsley Park Terr., 
Bridgeport 10, Conn. 
William P., 55 West Main St., 
Bailey, Albert J., Jr., Cook St., 


105 Main St., Fort Fairfield, 


Badger, Malone, 
N. Y. 


Dannemora, N. Y. 


Pao Roger A., 25 Harding St., Biddeford, 
aine 

wcrreee. Dante, Jr., 16 Blakeslee St., Brattleboro, 

bs 
Baldarelli, Libero P., 67 Maple St., North Aga- 
wam, Mass. 

i a Joseph C., 476 Summit Av., Maplewood, 
Barbati, John I., 29 Tileston St., Everett, Mass. 


Barone, Richard J., 432 Amity Rd., Woodbridge, 


Conn. 
Bauer, Richard C., 116 Winter St., New Britain, 


Conn. 
Bauer, Ronald Ey 126 Wade St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Bean, Donald A., 52 Murray St t., Burlington, Vt. 


Bean, William E. * Sattrey, N. 

Bearse, John M.., 207; Lovett St., Beverly, Mass. 
Beaton, a ae 5 Trenton Rd., teas Nove. 
Beaudoin, P p 1 5 Blanchard Av. a Newport, 


Beaulieu, Andre J., Highgate Center, Vt. 


rams. James H., 257 W. Kleinhans Av., Easton, 
enn. 

Belaixy, Andre C., 41 Boynton Av., Plattsburg, 
Belair, Robert L., 27 Mt. Vernon St., Biddeford, 


Maine 


Belair, William H., 20 Otis St., Medford 55, Mass. 


ore Martin me 17 John St., New Rochelle, 
Belleourt, Walter L., 388 Morris St., Albany, 
Bellico, Joseph R., 10 Enfield Av., Thompsonville, 
Conn. 


Bentley. ete A., 35-31 Park Av., Wantach, 


piein "Theodore R., 515 Winchester St., 


Keene, 


Bernier, John R., 56 Spring St., 

Berry, Henry G., 28 Newton Av., 

Bessette, Norman L., 5 Cross St., Newport, Vt. 

arte Salvatore Re 790 Orchard St., New Haven, 

Bilodeaii, Gerald A., R. F. D. No. 3, Bronson 
Rd., St. Albans, Vt. 

Bilodeau, Laurence M., R. F. D. No. 3, Bronson 
Rd., St. Albans, Vt. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Wollaston, Mass. 


rercves Richard §., 112 Vernon St., Hartford, 
Binkunski Leon J., 430 Center Av., Westwood, 
Bird, James J., 13 Bailey Av., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Black, Charles A., 3 Charles St., Nyack, N. Y. 


i Frederick Ag. 85 West Spring St., Winooski, 

Blaise, John F. io River St., Rutland, Vt. 

Bochkor, Richard A Orchard Av., Rye, N. Y. 

Bouaars, Christos red It, ov Marwill St., Albany, 

Bolger, William R., 119 Pondfield Rd. West, 
Bronxville, Ni: ¥; 


Bolognani Ernest G., Readsboro, Vt. 
Bolster, Robert ro 15 Orchard St., Pittsfield, 


ass. 

Bonenfant, Ronald P., 9 Bellegarde Av., Lewiston, 
Maine ; 

ey ee Peter J., 61 Greene St., Springfield, 


Bonneau, Marcel D., 15 Jean St., Lewiston, Maine 
Bostley, Paul G., 15 Lincoln St., "Greenfield, Mass. 
Boucher, Bernard G., Highgate Center, Vt. 


Bouffard, Paul E., 9’ Pearl St., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Bourque, Roland’ G., 189 May St., Lawrence, 
Springfield 


Bout Richard G., 42 Irvington St., 


ass. 
Boutote, Ernest G., 83 Wason Av., Springfield 7, 
Boyle, 


James V., 35 Grove St., Windsor Locks, 
Brecher! (Jaanes} (428 <Wolutate (Sk, stew: wea 
Joseph A., 3 Hall St., Hoosick Falls, 
Sats; John C., 35 Westfield Rd., West Hartford, 


onn. 

Brady, Bro. Ronald G., St. Edmund’s Hall, S.M.C. 
Branon, Jobe R. Fairfield, Vt. 

Breale, eph je Fernworld St., Springfield, 
Soe “Louis E., 79 East Spring St., Winooski, Vt. 
Brault, Robert G., Baste iio: Rd., Het Vt. 


Bredenberg, Henrik N ., Champlain, N. 
Breen, Cornelius A., Jr., 260 incoln St., 
wood, 


J. 
Breen, John J., Pond St., Methuen, Mass. 
Brennan, Bruce eh ap ‘Grant Av., Glens Falls, 


N.Y. 
sah mean Donald M., 70 Hatch St., 


Con 
Revinetelis John P., 20 Grove St., Proctor, Vt. 
Bridgers, Samuel C., Jr., 17 Ralph Av., White 


Plains, 
yecraree Cornelius, 97 Grove Av., Leominster, 
ass. 
Buckley, Donald re 453 Beach 132nd St., Rock- 


away Beach, 
Buckley John A ., 108 Main St., Richford, Vt. 
Burke, Howard a ih 205 Lincoln Av., Rutland, Vt. 
Worcester 


Burke, bessgars E., 22 Edgeworth St., 


Burke ie jas meg Av., Rutland, Vt. 

Burnell, Darwyn R., Dannemora, N. 

Burnett, pene ES 83 recheck Rd., West Hart- 
ord, 

Burns, Richard O., 209 Montgomery St., 
burg, N. Y. 


onn, 
Bradley, 


" Engle- 


New Britain, 


Ogdens- 
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Calabrese, Peter A., 229 East Harriet Av., Pal- 
isades Park, N. J. 

Calcagni, Charles O., 29 Brook St., Barre, Vt; 

Caldwell, Hugh G., 594 Old Dock Rd., Closter, 


Wt 56 
Calnan, John M., 18 Eustis St., Arlington, Mass. 
Sera John H., 75 Prospect St., Greenfield, 
ass. 
Camire, Robert O., 75 Orange St., Barre, Vt. 
Camire, Russell E., 75 Orange St., Barre, Vt. 
Canas, Jose A., 28 Foster St., Montpelier, Vt. 
Cappuccio, G. Leo, 14 Pratt St., Salem, Mass. 
7 eRe Rn teh L., 263 Bloomfield Av., Bloom~ 
eld, N. J. 
ete: Salvatore P., 221 Central St., Stoneham, 
ass. 
Carmichael, Francis F., Jr., 50 Bourne St., Jamai- 
ca Plain 30, Mass. 
Carpenter, William H., 99 Main St., Newport, Vt. 
Carpentier, Thomas L., 33 Manseau St., Winoo- 


ski, Vt. 

Carroll, John H., Washington St., Limerick, Maine 

Carroll, Robert F., 300 16th St., Watervliet, N. Y. 

Satie, William S., 14 Horace St., Springfield, 
ass. 

ay ideo Joseph G., 93 Blake St., New Haven, 
onn. 

Cauley, John F., 38 Howard St., Holyoke, Mass. 

Cavanagh, Arthur L., 16 Richfield Rd., Arling- 

ton, Mass. 
ten as Gerald J., 1915 8th Av., Watervliet, 


iv Pee £ 
nao Louis P., 18 South Elm St., St. Albans, 
if 
cores ue David F., 38 Park Av., Plattsburgh, 


i? 
Chapdelaine, Robert R., 153 Dartmouth Terr., 
Springfield 9, Mass. 
Chapdelaine, Roger L., 153 Dartmouth Terr., 
Springfield 9, Mass. 


eres aed Arthur A., 110 Broad St., Glens Falls, 
Chiacchieri, Peter P., 50 Dennis St., Boston, Mass. 
Choquette, Arthur O., 24 W. Main St., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 
ara Bernard H., 237 Columbia Av., Jersey, 
Ciulla, Ce raat P., 286 Boulevard, East Patter- 
son, N. J. 
Cirmo, William F., 196 Cedar St., New Haven, 
Conn. 
natin Robert P., R. F. D. No. 3, Montpelier, 
t. 
Clasby, Edward F., 175 Walnut St., Brookline, 
ass. 
then Peter P., 52 Alpine Rd., New Rochelle, 
Coffey, John F., 78 West Third St., Bayonne, 
Coffey, Richard J., 34 Kenwood Av., Worcester 
5, Mass. 
rari, William M., 11 Rugar St., Plattsburgh, 
Cohan, Martin E., 44 Old Orchard Rd., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
Cole, William F., 139 Hamilton Ave., North 
uincy, Mass. 
Collins, James M., 696 Bradley Rd., Springfield, 
ass. 
Condreras, Eugene J., 104 Hutchinson Blvd., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
oy en Robert J., 168 Gillette Av., Springfield, 
ass. 
Conroy, William G., Jr., 86 Lawnwood Av., Long- 
meadow, Mass. 
ere G., 107 East 2nd St., Brooklyn 18, 
Cooney, James K., 164 Welch’s Point Rd., Mil- 


ford, Conn. 
eS George D., 48 Prospect Dr., Chappaqua, 
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Corrigan, Joseph W., 166 Ridge Av., Newton 
Center, Mass. 

Cournoyer, Henry J., 12 Linden St., Spencer, 


Mass. 
Cowell, Thomas J., 1185 Highland Park Rd., 
Schenectady, N 
76 Brooklyn St., North 


Crawford, David M.., 
Adams, Mass. 
Crean, John J., 19 Belmont St., Westfield, Mass. 
Crichton, John P., 9 Oval Ave., Riverside, Conn. 
Crochet, Arthur L., 327 Oceanport Av., Ocean- 
port, N. J. 
Cronan, Jerome J., 17 Pickman St., Salem, Mass. 
Cross, Reginald A., R. F. D. No. 3, Winooski, Vt. 
Crotty, John E., 29 Stoddard St., Northampton, 


Mass. 
ope a Paul J., 46 Church St., North Walpole, 
Crowley, Richard F., 42 Norton Rd., Quincy 69, 

ass. 
David R., 71 Sunset Dr., Ossining, 


Cumming, 

Cummings, John P., 36 Bates St., Westfield, Mass. 

Curran, Robert P., 7 Hawks Pl., Bennington, Vt. 

Currier, Reginald L., 1170 Airport Dr., South 
Burlington, Vt. 

Curtis, Eugene M., Eagle Bridge, N. me! 

espa Winston J., 125 Katonah Av., Katonah, 


Dailey, James S., School St., Hartford, Vt. 
Dalia, Richard A., 11 Armory St., Springfield, 


Mass. 
Dalton, William J., 148 Castle Ridge Rd., Man- 
hasset, N. Y. 
Deamer, Paul J., River Rd., Hoosac Tunnel, Mass. 
eee: Richard L., 65 Robin Hood Av., Claster, 


a 
saplin! Robert L., 167 Oak St., Binghamton, 


Delaney, Clement S., 205 Hunnewell Terr., New- 
ton 58, Mass. 
Deleppo, Donald J., 50 Walnut Av., Waterbury, 


Conn. 
DelliColli, Pascal J., 4414 Pie IX, Montreal, 
eC Can: 
Delmonico, Francis A., 126 Pawtuxet Av., Cran- 
ston, R. I. 
egret James N., 4 Mystic Rd., Marblehead, 
ass. 
Dennis, George J., 203 Kent St., Albany, Neey. 
Dery, David A., 20 Merriam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
DesRoches, Robert R., P. O. Box 467, Charles- 
town, N. H. 
Devane, Francis C., 466 Morris St., Albany, N. Y. 
Devine, John P., 104 North St., Portland, Maine 
Diamond, John P., 8 Pine Place, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Diette, Lawrence J., Troy, Vt. 
DiLeo, Philip E., 108 Woodward Av., So. Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

DiLorenzo, Richard N., 105 West Main St., North 
Adams, Mass. j 
Dimauro, Theodore E., 221 Hancock St., Spring- 

field, Mass. 
DiMeo, Richard J., 60 Pilgrim Rd., Bristol, Conn. 
Donahue, John P., 140 Pine St. Holyoke, Mass. 


Donlin, Raymond C., Jr., 996 Fountain St., 
Springfield, Mass. , 
Donnellan, John J., 32 Brookdale Av., White 

Plains, N. Y. 

Donnellan, Thomas M., 18 Auburndale Rd., 
Marblehead, Mass. 

Donohue, Francis J., 6925 4th Av., Brouklyn, 


N. Y. 
Fey h ae Robert J., 14 Carpenter Av., Worcester, 

ass. 
Donovan, Richard C., 21 Reynolds Av., Chelsea, 


Mass. 

Dooley, Thomas J., 22 Grayson Lane, Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass. 

Dovey, Thomas C., 515 North Market St., Johns- 


town, 
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matte: Morgan D., 323 North Main St., Orange, 
ass. 

Dowd, Patrick G., 17 Curtis St., Westfield, Mass. 
Doyle, John C., 90 Boutelle St., Leominster, Mass. 
Drew, Lawrence E., Bradford, Vt. 

Lreats Jerome J., 33 South St., Windsor Locks, 


onn. 

area Robert E., 33 South St., Windsor Locks, 
onn. 

Driscoll, Walter J., 46 Centre St., Dorchester 24, 


Mass. 
Druke, John C., 3 Walnut St., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Dubie, Clement F., 137 North Winooski Av., 
Burlington, vite 
DuBrul, Peter B., 41 Clarke St., Burlington, Vt. 
Dubuque, Marshall G., 5 Curtis Av., Essex Junc- 
tion, Vt. 
Duford, Paul A., 47 Canada St., Swanton, Vt. 
Dugas, Eugene A., 33 Garfield St., Westbrook, 
Maine 4 
Dumaine, Robert T., 110 Wilmont St., Springfield, 


Mass. : 
Dumais, Paul M., 32 Briar Lane, Kensington, 


Conn. 
Dupont, Paul A., 61 Center St., Concord, N. H. 
Dursi, Louis A., 85 Larchmont Av., Larchmont, 


N. Y. 
ida tae J., 162 Elderberry Rd., Mineola, 
Dwyer, John P., 47 Palmer St., Fall River, Mass. 


Eaton, John O., 14 Roberts Av., Rutland, Vt. 

Eldridge Charles F., Box 42, Saunderstown, R. I. 

Essenfeld, David M., 636 Grassmere Terr., Far 
Rockaway, N. Y. 


Bis Frank D., 509 Newton St., South Hadley, 
ass. 
Fallon, James R., 112 Edge Hill Rd., Milton, 


Mass. : 

Fandel, Walter J., Jr., 77 Reedsdale Rd., Milton 

, Mass. 

Farrell, Peter F., North Creek, N. Y. 

Faucher, Norman R., 8 Beacon Av., Biddeford, 
Maine 

Fenton, Michael E., 37 Alfred Terr., Randolph, 
Mass. 

Ferrucci, Patrick A., 119 Railroad Hill St., Water- 
bury 8, Conn. 

Fiset, io aaah C., 74 McCleary Av., Amsterdam, 
N 


Fisher, Andrew R., 83 S. Long Beach Av., Free- 
NOPE Tac fhs, aN ¥ 

Fitzgerald, Daniel F., 26 Cooper Av., Troy, N. Y. 

Fitzgerald, Frederick L., 85 Bank St., Burlington, 


Vt. 
Fitzpatrick, Neil J., 311 Main St., Matawan, N. J. 
Fitzpatrick, Robert J., 311 Main St., Matawan, 
N 


Fitzsimmons, John M., 61 South Burritt St., New 
Britain, Conn. 

Flaherty, John A., 6 Bow St., Woburn, Mass. 

Flanagan, James J., 64 Windsor Rd., Milton, 
Mass. 

sit Joseph C., 32 Wooster St., 

Fleming, Robert M., 25 Pendleton St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Flood, Edward L., North Bennington, Vt. 

Flood, Richard F., South St., South Middleboro, 


Mass. 
John D., 63 Trinity St., 


Florio, 

onn. 

Flynn, Donal L., 47-52 245th St., Douglaston, 
Li dagttN. Xe 

Flynn, Robert L., 1952 Eastern Pkwy., Schenec- 
tady 8, N. Y. 

Flynn, Walter J., 9 College Pkwy., Winooski, Vt. 

Roles Charles J., 38 Fendale Av., Dorchester, 


ass. 
Foley, David J., 55 Buick St., Watertown, Mass. 
Foley, George F,, 31 Canal St., Plainville, Conn. 


Gloversville, 


New Britain, 


Foley, Paul F., 1 Arborway, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Foley, Raymond J., Jr., 360 South Main St., West 
Hartford, Conn. 
Foley, Timothy P., 118 G St., South Boston, Mass. 
yada Raynold A., 591 Main St., Van Buren, 
aine 
Forcier, Valmore H., Jr., 15 Maple St., Danielson, 
Conn. 


Forgues, Paul A., 66 Howe St., Lewiston, Maine 
we mouet J., 180 Franklin Av., Staten Island 


Frangie, Frederick G., 524 Armory St., Springfield, 
ass. 

chien se" Anthony C., 70 Park Av., Baldwin, 
Frosina, hermes Jy, 241-06 Northern Blvd., Doug- 


aston Lida 


Gadue, Robert A., 138 St. Peter St., Winooski, Vt. 
Gallagher, | Donald T., 232 Sherman Av., N. Y. 


Gallagher, Richard H., 3 Knowles Rd., Worcester, 
ass. 

a ae sal Richard S., R. F. D. No. 2, Brewster, 
Gallant, Roland A., 20 Muron Av., Woonsocket, 


Galligan, Owen J., Cedarcrest Rd., Canton, Mass. 
es Thomas P., 32 Pearl Pl., Springfield 5, 
ass. 
Galuppo, Thomas P., Millbrook, New York 
Cop ares Louis J., 194 Spring St., Torrington, 
onn. 
Gangi, Russel R., 155 East 106th St., N. Y., N. Y. 
Gannon, John W., 79 Warren St., Concord, N. H. 
weve it Herbert A., 46 Riverbank Rd., Saugus, 
ass. 
Garland, Raymond H., 275 East 237th St., New 
York 70, N. Y. 
Gasser, ore P., 86-24 62nd Av., Rego Park, 


Gasiorowski, Donald E., 87 High St., Holyoke, 

ass. 

a eae, Jerome E., 206 Division St., Bennington, 
t 


Gauthier, Norris L., 63 East Bow St., Franklin, 
iN. . 
Gelinas, Richard D., 50 Theadore, Chicopee 


Falls, Mass. 

Gennari, Dino J., 9 Beverly St., Springfield, Mass. 

Geremia, Ramon J., 25 West Broad St., Plain- 
ville, Conn. 

Gero, Byron M., 230 Pine St., Burlington, Vt. 

Geoghegan, Thomas J., 135 Kendall Av., Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

Gill, James R., 106 Surrey Rd., Springfield, Mass. 

Giltrop, Richard W., Huntington, Mass. 

Girotti, William J., 75 Angeline St., West Spring- 
field, Mass. 

eae Raymond A., 28 Booth St., Burlington, 


Es 

ecb heet Jay W., 27 Fuller Terr., West Newton, 
ass. 

Glutting, John A., 63 Norfolk Rd., Chestnut Hill, 


Mass. 
Good, Glenn T., 176% Berlin St., Montpelier, Vt. 
Gotta, Ernest if 125 Boston Rd., Springfield, 


ass. 
vat ial C. Wayne, 31 South Union St., Burlington, 
t. 
Goyette, Arthur R., 720 Shelburne Rd., South 
Burlington, Vt. 
Pee Joseph C., R. F. D. No. 2, Huntington, 


Grande, Anthony L., 2253 Burdette Av., Troy, 
Greeley, Bro. John P., St. Edmund’s Hall, $.M.C. 
Halloran, William J., 14 Oliver St., Framingham, 


Mass. 
aa John H., 8 Park Villa Av., Worcester, 
ass. 
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Hamilton, P. Barry, 103 Laurel St., Longmeadow, 


Mass. 
Senet Robert M., St. Theresa’s Apt., B., 
Hamlin, Donald R., 210 North Willard St., 


Burlington, Vt. 
are Allen K., 444 North Av., Dunellen, 


ri i 

Hanley, Raymond H., 59 South Forest Av., Rock- 
wille: Gt. Li. 1, IN. CX. 

Hanlon, Robert E., 125 Wilbraham Rd., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Hannan, Frederick L., Jr., 2 Commodore Rd., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Harton, Robert O., 24 Lincoln St., Essex Junction, 


Vt. 
Harrington, John M., South Main St., White 
River Junction, Vt. 
Haynes, William J., Jefferson Av., Bennington, Vt. 
Hazel, David A., 77 Beech St., Clinton, Mass. 
Healy, Michael T., 668 Pleasant St., Worcester, 


Mass. 
Jen) Theador J., Chilson Rd., Ticonderoga, 
Hennigan, Michael J., 214 Suffolk St., Holyoke, 


Mass. 

Hettinger, Edward J., 227 Pleasant St., Marble- 
head, ass. 

Hines, Henry J., 754 East 5th St., South Boston, 


Mass. 
Hogan, Arthur R., 8 South Willard St., Burling- 
tone 6 Vt. 
Holden, James, Fairdale Farms, Bennington, Vt. 
ee pee Peter P., Jr., 76 Malcolm Rd., Mahwah, 


Cae 

aa he « David M., 35 Mansfield Av., Burlington, 
1, 

Hooben, John J., 411 Elm St., East Long- 


meadow, Mass. 
Houde, Gerard J., 38 North Winooski Av., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 
Hourigan, Donald F., 157 Maple Av., Troy, N. Y. 
Howrigan, Philip, Fairfield, Vt. 
Howrigan, Richard J., Fairfield, Vt. 
Hughes Edward J., 89 LaRue Dr., Huntington, 


Net ws 
Hurley, David M., 83 Summer St., Shrewsbury, 
Mass. 


Iarossi, Frank A., 9 Sycamore St., Albany, N. Y. 

Iarossi, Vincent N., 9 Soratioes St., Albany, N. Y. 

Ippolito, Dino E., 38 Devries Av., North Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 


Jacques, Raymond W., 698 Dwight St., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Jamrog, Robert F., 26 Coolidge Rd., Chicopee, 
ass. 
Johnson, Robert M., 40 Magellan St., Providence 


Johnson, “Thomas F., 15 Grover St., Springfield, 
ass. 
Jones, Thomas, 175 Florence Rd., Waltham, Mass. 


Seber Edward J., 34 Airline Av., Portland, 
onn. 
Kamisky, John A., 238 North Broadway, Upper 
Nyack bah 
nih John P., 28 Beaufort Circle, Springfield, 
ass. 
sty, Eugene W., 519 Ardmore Rd., HoHoKus, 


Keane, Frank M., 430 Wilson St., Manchester, 
reuka Tabn F., 185 Wellington St., Springfield, 
Katee Maurice T., 56 Highland Av., Newport, 
Keeler, William J., R. D. No. 1, Box 62C, Lake- 


wood, N. J. 
Keeley, William J., 1224 Suffield St., Agawam, 
Mass. 


Kehoe, Peter P., West Pawlet, Vt. ; 
Kelley, Bernard M., 260 Springside St., Pittsfield, 


Mass. . 
Kelly, Gerald J., 11 Huber Av., Middletown, 


Conn. 
Kelly, Paul J., 88 Fernbank Av., Delmar, N. Y. 
Kelly, Robert S., 1375 Valencia Rd., Schenectady, 


Pee 
SNe John A., 16 Forest St., Lake Placid, 
Kennedy, Daniel J., 97 Penacook St., Springfield, 
ass. 
Kennedy, Edmund R., 72 Monroe St., Burlington, 


Vt. 
Kennedy, fone D., Island Pond, Vt. 
ene: ro. Francis J., St. Edmund’s Hall, 
S.M.C. 
Kenney, James T., 8 Aldine Park, Nyack, N. Y. 
cae John P., 495 South St., Needham 92, 
ass. 
Kenney, Paul R., 12 Auburn St., Woburn, Mass. 


sacred Thomas C., 12 Auburn St., Woburn, 
ass. 
Keough, Ronald B., 23 Academy St., Saranac 


Lake, N. Y. 
acing Richard G., 970 Oradell Av., Oradell, 


Pdi 
me: rae A., 114 Washington Av., Dunel- 
en, N. J. 
Kiley, James A., 2 Kimball Rd., Arlington, Mass. 
arcs John A., 21 9th Av., Huntington Sta- 
tion, N. Y. 
Kiernan, Arthur D., 53 Hanson St., Salem, Mass. 
Kingston, John W., 8 Hillside Pl., Springfield, 


Mass. 
Kipp, Lester A., 807 Warren St., Hudson, N. Y. 
Kirwin, Arthur R., 540 Mercer St., Albany 8, 


Ne Ys 
Kliff, Edward J., 127 Greenwich Av., Stamford, 


Conn. 

Paz Richard J., 297 Fairfield Av., Stamford, 
onn. 

Klys, Adam J., V. A. Hospital, Northport, L. I., 


Mieke 
Kneen, John B., 175 Crescent Rd., Burlington, Vt. 
Koch, Joseph Cy 105 West Stanton Av., Baldwin, 


Kreuter, William E., 4 Chapin Av., Holyoke, 
ass. 

Krug, Richard G., 29 Swartson Ct., Albany, N. Y. 
Kuchar, William, 276 Manhattan Av., Jersey City, 


iy Pot P 
ar pel Arthur J., 145 State St., Northampton, 

ass. 
Kurimay, Paul W., 24 Auburn Rd., West Hartford, 

Conn. 


LaBrake, Donald F., 34 Kendall Av., Rutland, Vt. 
Lachance, Paul A., 140 Railroad St., St. Johns- 


bury, Vt. 
Lamarche, Robert G., 40 Diamond St., St. Albans, 


Vt. 
Landry, Paul E., 9 Pierce St., Concord, N. H. 
Lanoue, Robert E., 44 Broad St., Glens Falls, 


i Pe 
Lapan, Richard E., 30 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Lapan, Robert H., 30 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vt. 
ara Philip F., R. F. D. No. 2, Plattsburgh, 


Nets 
re Odillon G., 5 Palmer St., Danielson, 

onn. 
anos. Richard M., 922 Greene St., Ogdensburg, 
Larouche, Donald W., 19 Eastern Av., Barre, Vt. 
Latus, John M., 164 Candia St., East Weymouth, 


Mass. 
Latus, Michael B., 164 Candia St., East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 
ype Arthur J., 120 Rivers Av., Willimansett, 
ass. 
Raya: Pierre A., 8 Bilodeau Ct., Burlington, 
ie 
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Lawrence, David D., 235 South Winooski Av., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Lawrence, John B., St. Michael’s Apt., S.M.C. 
sata Pa Robert W., 4337 Byron Av., New York, 
Leahy, William R., 19 Trenton St., Melrose, Mass. 


ETI James P., 164 Main St., West Rutland, 
ie 

Naa Thomas W., R. F. D. No. 2, Contoocook, 
LeBlanc, Donald, 137 Paradise Rd., Swampscott, 


Mass. 
LeBlanc, Robert G., 8 Dion St., Winooski, Vt. 
ae Louis P., 142 Beekman St., Plattsburg, 


Lemanowicz, Thomas, 126 Sussex St., 


Jersey City, 
N. J. 
Lennon, John T., 4 Cross St., 


Woburn, Mass. 


Leombruno, Salvatore Rh Prk 6 ‘Coolidge Av., Glens 
Falls, N. YY, 
Leonard, John D., Bristol, Vt. 
75 Highland Av., Tuckahoe, 


Leonard, John Ri, 
N 
Mit eae William E., 668 Ocean Av., Jersey City, 


Levasseur, Gerald N., Hamlin Rd., Van Buren, 
aine 
Levins, William A., 35 Kendall Av., Rutland, Vt. 


Lewis, wees) Ly ‘jr. 4 Bunker Hill Se Charles- 
town, Mas 
Loeffler, William, 132 Clairemont Rd., Ridgewood, 


N.. J. 
Logue, William D., 560 Main St., Woburn, Mass. 
Lombardo, Joseph A., 219 Cedar St., New Haven, 


Conn. 
Loudon, Reid R., 203 Pine St., Holyoke, Mass. 


a ask as John L., 2247 Hermany Av., Bronx 72, 

Luberger, David W., 139 Millard Av., North Tar- 
rytown, N. Y. 

Lucia, George E., Jr., 21 William St., Plattsburgh, 
N. Y. 

ra. Thomas A., 271 Gillette Av., Springfield, 

ass. 

Lundrigan, Edward M., 13 Thames St., Spring- 

field, Mass. 


Lynch, John J., Leslie Ct., Loudenville, N. Y. 


Lynch, Joseph, "71 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Lynch, Richard T., 56 Pitt St., Portland, Maine 
564 61st St., Brooklyn 20, 


ss Spe John D., 


McBride, John P., 
City, N. ia 

McCann, Hugh T., Boston Rd., Southboro, Mass. 

McCann, Joseph P., 428 East 8ist St., New York 


349 Armstrong Av., Jersey 


McCarthy, Daniel J., 90 Packard Av., Springfield, 

ass. 

McCormack, Arthur J., 14 Hawthorne St., Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

McCormick, James M., 425 Elm St., Holyoke, 

vats John J., 28 Spring St., Port Chester, 

McCulloch, Stephen J., 56 Willow Dr., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

ss niles Joseph M., 137 Baxter St., Rutland, 
ty 

bie hfe James F., 26 Downing St., Concord, 

McDonnell, James P., 53 Sixth Av., Haverhill, 

ass. 

McDowell, Richard D., 363 Elwood Av., Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. 

McEvoy, Thomas J., 14 Kent Pl., Cos Cob, Conn. 


McGael, Donal P., Imperial Av., ‘Saugatuck, Conn. 

McGaffigan, R. Donald, 46 Judkins Rd., Medford 
55, Mass. 

McGinn, John R., St. Albans Bay, Vermont 

McGovern, John F., 485 Bramhall Av., 
City, N. J. 


Jersey 
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ah ak Lok William J., 6 Cherry St., Westerly, 


Pn he 
si thas Kevin B., 1260 Stadium Av., Bronx 
McGuinness, Theodore F., 29 William St., Wor- 

cester, Mass. 

een Paul P., 21 Whittier St., Amesbury, 

ass. 
McKenna, James R., 67 Walden St., Concord, 

Mass. 
Plattsburg, 


McKinney, Kenneth J., 2 Helen St., 
Ni. 


McMahon, Paul E., 7 Poplar St., Burlington, Vt. 
McMahon, Peter P., 76 West 8th St., Bayonne, 


Wie ids 
MeNally, James R., 2440 85th St., Brooklyn 14, 


a1Y; 

mace ety, Raymond H., 515 Main St., Portland, 
onn. 

McPherson, Lowell J., 80-39 210th St., Queens 
Village 27, Ni. ¥s 

MacEntee, ‘Andrew B., 169 Auburn Rd., West 
Hartford, Conn 

MacDonnell, Pennech F., 749 Main St., Waltham, 
Mass. 

Magner, James M., 52 Prospect St., Rutland, Vt. 

Maguire, Arthur E., 538 School Se. Belmont, 
Mass. 

Mahady, Thomas M., 95 Rowland Av., Hacken- 
sack, A 

Mahar, Joseph , 27 Hillcrest Av., Albany, N. Y. 

Malloy, Paul C., 106 Chandler "Rd., Medford, 
ass. 

Maloney, Richard F., 117 Brown St., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Manahan, John F., 42 Rugg St., St. Albans, Vt. 

Mancini, Robert i 64 White St., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Mannix, Thomas M., 79 North Catherine St., 
Plattsburg, Na Ye 

prea Fi Stephen J., 260 Harvard St., Wollas- 


ton, 

Maria, Michael A., Jr., 16 Edgewood Park, New 
Rochelle, NL Ys : 

Marineau, Marcel J., 174 Berlin St., 


Vt. 
Marino, John N., 29 Clark Place, Port Chester, 
N. Y 


Montpelier, 


Marron, Sylvester P., 358 Montgomery St., Jersey 
City, N. ii 5 : 

Martin, Joseph G., 114 Harrison Av., Harrison, 
N. J. 


Martin, Lyman P., Keeseville, N. 


Martineau, Robert Ee 15k Rade) St., Providence 
6. Rat. 
Massiano, Michael F., 117 Ridge St., Glens Falls 


N.Y: 

Mastroberardino, Ronald M., 423 B 127 St., Belle 
Harbor, L. I., Ye é 

Matson, Oran 13 Prospect St., Millbury, 
Mass. 

Macchevws, Edward J., 775 Boston Post Rd., Rye, 
N. Y. 

Maynard, Charles E., 29 Gardner Av., West War- 
wick, R. I. 

Mazzeo, Frank A., 104 Main St., Millbury, Mass. 

Meagher, Peter W., 937 East 39th St., Brooklyn 


10 N.Y, 
Meehan, Francis J., 40 Mead St., Charlestown 29, 


Mass. } 
Mewes, James J., Jr., 31 Pillon Rd., Milton, 
ass. 
Meneect, A. Christopher, 52 Roosevelt Av., Rye, 
Menard, John F., 238 North Main St., 


St. Albans, 

iz 
Menard John P., 34 Douglas Rd., Massena, 
Menard, Robert H., 39 Barre St., Montpelier, 


Vt. 
Messier, Paul O., East Hardwick, V 


Meyer, Edward "M., 39 Atlas AV., eee N. L. 
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Miccolo, Michael €., 49 Clarke St., 
Mitict, Donald J., 43 Argyle Av., West Hartford, 
Milton” George D., 43 Argyle Av., West Hartford, 
Mocueki Alexander W., 95 Colonial Rd., Stam- 


ford, Conn. 
Mocarski, Joseph W., 95 Colonial Rd., Stamford, 


poset Alfred J., 61 Blanchard Rd., South 
Mongeon, Maurice E., 8 Hood St., Winooski, Vt. 
Montgomery, Richard 8 

Moreau, James J., R. F. D. No. 2, Plattsburg, 
Dora Reynald A., 


Burling- 


Weymouth, Mass. 
69 Middle Rd., Ham- 
den, Conn. 


104 Prospect Av., Lewiston, 


Maine 
Moriarty, Francis C., 25 Clarks Av., St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. / 
Morin, E. Arthur, 13 Carolina Rd., Stamford, 
Conn. 
Morrison, Paul J., 17 Gage Av., Glens Falls, 
Morrissey, Gerald D., 24 Lenox Av., Lynbrook, 
Mullen, John J., 26 Calumet St., Waterbury, 
Conn. 
Munnett, Ralph J., 142 Hinesburg Rd., South 
Burlington, Vt. 
Munsell, Frank L., Pinewood Rd., Hampden, 


Mass. 
Murphy, Daniel B., 24 Pilgrim Rd., Waban 68, 
Mass. 
Murphy, Howard C., 7 Walter St., Lynn, Mass. 
Murphy, Michael G., 111B-5 Governors Island, 
New York, IN SoYG 
Murphy, Owen P., Canal St., Weatogue, Conn. 
Murphy, Peter ips 86 Fairview Hgts., Portland, 


Conn. 
Murphy, Richard F., 3506 Farragut Rd., Brooklyn 


10 ONY: 

Murphy, Richard Jerome, 114 Academy St., 
Malone, N. Y. 

or ett Richard John, 828 Part St., Albany, 
N 

Murphy, Thomas F., 100 Elm St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Murray, Daniel, 139 Notre Dame St., St. Johns, 
P. Q., Can 

Murray, Thomas P., 342 Edmands Rd., Framing- 
ham, Mas 

Mussen, Renala D., 90 Pratt St., Rouses Point, 

Y. 
Myatt, Clarence J., 63 Edgemere Rd., Quincy, 


Mass. 


Bioet Richard S., 2 Elice Place, Baldwin, 


Narkewicz, Richard M., 65 Hanover St., West 
Springfield, Mass. 
Nastasia, Matthew M., 339 Oak St., Lawrence, 


Mass. 
Nastasia, Victor, 339 Oak St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Nawrocki, ha iene CG. ¥S6 School St., Northamp- 
ton, 


Mas 
Nichols, Tons R., 81 Grant St., Burlington, Vt. 


Nichols, Raymond C., 81 Grant St., Burlington, 

Nichols, Thomas J., 19 Kingsley Av., Rutland, Vt. 

Nicolosi, Joseph R., 60 ilson St., Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Nolan, Richard A., 8 Collingwood Av., Johns- 


town, 


Bf 
Noonan, William H., 65 Madison Av., Hasbrouck 
Heights Wied: 
se ptae Charles H., 115 North Main St., Rutland, 
t; 
peeen Robert E., 34 Chestnut St., Worcester 2, 


ass. 
Nutile, John F., Middletown Av., 
Conn. 


Clintonville, 


O’Brien, Owen, 13 Rae Terrace, Poultney, Vt. 
O’ Brien, Robert M., 97 Harrington Av., Rutland, 
O’ Brien, Terrance D., 


166 North Main St., St. 
Albans, Vt. 
O’Brien, Stephen D., 27 Hartford Terr., Spring- 


field 8, Mass. 
O’Brien, Thomas B., 166 North Main St., St. 


Albans, Vt. 
O’Callaghan, Jerome F., 31 Marshall St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
O ‘Conner, Henry P., 267 Walnut St., Holyoke, 
ass 
O’Connor, John J., Jr., 52 Haumont Terr., 


hee field, Mass. 


ey, Francis J., 
8. 'N. bt 
O’Hear, Daniel J., 13 Forest St., 


O’Herin, Paul E., 124 Map St., Altamont, N. Y. 
O’ Leary, a Bi Irs 6 Barnes Av., Worcester 


6, Mas 
O’Neil, Dansld J., 43 Morgan St., Westerly, R. I. 
O'Neil, Thomas A., 12 Palmer St., Ausable 
Forks, rey: 
OFRely, Hans R., Hawk Hill, Wakefield, R. I. 
mans Ronald T., 43 Albion Stes Waterbury, 


O’ Realy, William J., 55 West 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Orlando, Charles M., Route 303, West Nyack, 


ia AMES 
Laie William H., 260 Arleigh Rd., Douglaston, 


Ostop, Donald T., Winthrop St., Tariffville, Conn. 

Ostrowski, Dennis G., 238 Bradley Blvd., Sche- 
nectady, N 

Ouellette, cee ae Randolph Center, Vt. 


563 61st St., Brooklyn 


Springfield, 


Chestnut St., 


Fs ak John J., 147 Pineywoods Av., Springfield, 
ass. 
Palmer, Paul J., 162 Auburn St., Auburn, Mass. 
Pandiscio, Francis R29 Belmont St., Fitchburg, 
ass 
Parrella, Carmine D., 126 Chapman St., Water- 
town, ass. 
Sis bee Thomas R., 1424 Broadway, Rensselaer, 
Paschal, Michael J., St. Anne’s Apt B, S.M.C., 
Winooski, Vt. 


hegre) Bart J., 230 Washington Av., Clifton, 
A. John, 35 Tremont St., Marlboro, 
86 Linden St., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Pazzanese, 
Mass. 
Peladeau, Marius, 


Pelkey, William Fa if Second St., Fair Haven, VE. 

Rescate, William T., Jr., 25 Monroe ste Burling- 
ton ie 

Petrosino, Louis A., 106-82nd St., Brooklyn 9, 

Pierce, "John J., 173 Commonwealth Av., West 
Concord, Mass. 

Pietrowski, Joseph, 121 High St., Holyoke, Mass. 

Pike, Benjamin, 77 West St., Malden, Mass. 

Pinard, Bro. Paul ‘ACust: Edmund’s Hall, S.M.C. 

ae Donald W., II, 11 Dewey St., Montpelier, 
ts 

Porell, Alcide L., 3 Grandview Av., Sanford, 
Maine 


Porreca, George A., 96 Lincoln Av., Clifton, N. J. 
Potenza, Alphonse G., 199 Peck St., Franklin, 


ass. 

Poulin, Roland P., 40 School St., Burlington, Vt. 
Poutre, Jean G., 16 Cross St., Newport, Vt. 
Powers, Richard J., 1154 Madison Av., Albany, 


N. . 
Prindle, Robert H., 13 Vine St., Nyack, N. Y. 
Provasoli, Paul R., 805 Fifth St., South Boston 27, 


Mass. 
Saeneers Alfred J., 133 Chestnut St., Central Falls, 
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atani, Ibraham A., 59 King St., Burlington, Vt. 
ren ee H., 149 Liberty Av., Westbury, 

iy Pe Pape ‘ 
Quinlan, David A., 201 Bradford St., Pittsfield, 


Mass. ‘ , , 
Quinlan, Francis J., 59 East Spring St., Winooski, 


Vt. 
uinn, John S., 5 Grace Av., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
uinn, Philip R., 127 Pineywoods Av., Springfield, 


Mass. 
S2aine, Thomas R., 5 Grace Av., Plattsburgh, 


Rathbun, Robert J., 140 Harrison Av., Fair 
Haven, N. J. d 

Ratte, Stephen J., R. F. D. No. 1, Fairfax, Vt. 

Ravey, Donald J., 193 Howard St., Burlington Vt. 


Raymond, Ralph’ J., 63 Surrey Lane, River Edge, 
nitae’ Eugene L., 87 Willow Av., Hackensack, 
Reardon, Richard D., 19 Lawton Av., Glens Falls, 
Rad, John P., 23 Dexter Rd., Lexington i395 


Mass. 
Reilley, Richard D., Mayfield St., Rye, N. Y. 
Reilley, Eugene F., 99 Hill St., Waterbury, Conn. 
Reo, Salvatore A., 176 West 12Ist St., Bayonne, 


1 ie 
Bank? Decal J., 54 Merriam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Richards, Ronald, 48 East Washington St., Rut- 
land, Vt. 
Ring, John J., 65 Tuttle St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Ripchick, Paul J., 58 Water St., Vergennes Vt. 
Rizziere, Henry S., 89 South St., Rutland, Vt. 
Roche, Edward §., 697 Campbell Av., West 
Haven, Conn. ‘ 
Rooney, Lawrence S., Jeffersonville, Vt. 
Roque, Bernard A., 40 Lyman Av., Burlington, Vt. 
Ross, Howard F., 27 Clarke St., Burlington, Vt. 
Ross, James C., 27 Washington Sq., No., New 
York 11, N. Y. , : 
Roy, Georges P. R., 16 Jean St., Lewiston, Maine 
Roy, Robert B., 50 Olive Av., Lawrence, Mass. 
Ryan, Gerald F., Saranac, New York 
Ryan, John D., 41 Couch St., Plattsburg, Na ix 
ichael B., 59 Shellbank Place, Rockville 


ag eet Anthony, 1777 Edenwald Av., Bronx, 
N 


Ste. Marie, Edwin J., Main St., North Troy, Vt. 

St. Pierre, Bernard B., 1 Union St., Biddeford, 
Maine 

Samuell, Joseph M., 9 State St., Sanford, Maine 

San Antonio, Gerard R., 209 Caranetta Dr., 
Lakewood, N. J. 

a William H., Box 614, Nassau, N. P. Ba- 


amas 

Sankowski, Stanley J., 26 Clarendon Av., West 
Rutland, Vt. 

atti John C., 337 Caroline St., Ogdensburg, 


Santoro, Vincent N., 970 Arlington Av., Plainfield, 


Sartorelli, Francis V., Sheldon Springs, Vt. 

Sasseville, Sarto A., 30 Howard St., Lewiston, 
Maine 

Savard, Conrad J., 15 Hilltop Av., Barre, Vt. 

Savard, Paul R., 15 Hilltop Av., Barre, Vt. 

Saya, Frank R., 1950 78th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scaia, Alfred A., Readsboro, Vt. 

ie ee A., 15 Menasha Lane, East Islip, 


Schnurr, Thomas E., 2 Taylor Terr., Delmar, 


N. Y. 
Seigal, John W., 11 Mohegan Court, Indian 
rchards, Mass. 


Sette, Alfred J., Jr., 260 West Broad St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Sevigny, David G., Woodward Av., West Rut- 
and, Vt. 

Seymour, Donald W., 26 Pleasant St., West Rut- 
te 
ns <a Dominick, 1311 Broadway, Schenectady, 


land, V 


Shea, zon E., Box 144, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
Shea illiam F., 36 Delancy Av., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Sheehan, John E., 16 Harrison St., Fort Edward, 


Shepard, Raymond T., 15 Myrtle St., Burlington, 

f. 

ern ey, Anthony S., 99 Valley St., Springfield, 
Be 

Siciliano, Thomas A., 815 North St., Pittsfield, 


Mass. 
Siclari, Louis A., 55 Burr St., New Haven, Conn. 
Simmons, Robert L., 9 Paris St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Simonian, John E., 301 Loudon Rd., Latham, 


Ni ® 
67, ae Dale J., 6 Cherokee Av., Essex Junction, 


t. 
Sinapi, Frank P., 36 Clarion St., Cranston, mic ks 
Sippel, Robert R., 182-41 Midland Parkway, Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 
Skowyra, Frank S., 11 LeClaire Terr., Chicopee, 


Mass. 
Sliech, Joseph J., 56 North West St., Feeding 
Hills, Mass. 
Pre Everest P., 111 Euclid Av., Springfield, 
ass. 
Smith, George E., 397 Warwick Av., West Engle- 
wood, N. J. 
Smith, Gerard A., 9 Cumberland Road, Glen 
Rock, N. J. 
Smith, Robert S., 134 North Av., Burlington, Vt. 
Sorrell, Thomas G., 41 East Palmer St., Ausable 


Forks, New York 
Spillane, Maurice R., 191 Albatross Rd., Quincy 


, Mass. 

wg V2 Peter B., 191 Albatross Rd., Quincy 69, 
Aass. 

ns tie Richard F., Hickory Av., New Windsor, 


Stack, Leo V., Mill St., Wallingford, Vt. 
BtReney) James G., 916 Putnam Av., Brooklyn 21, 


ee 
Steady, Paul J., 40 Allen St., Burlington, Vt. 
Stebbins, John G., 47 Maple St., Vergennes, Vt. 
Stebbins, Robert W., 47 Maple St., Vergennes, Vt. 
Steers, Thomas T., 2540 Maffett St., Muskegom 
Heights, Michigan 
Stewart, Anthony J., 134 Loomis St., Burlington, 


Vt. 
sie pe William H., 837 Sumner Av., Springfield, 


ass. 

Stull, Frederick D., Box 68, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Daniel J., 60 Beacon Av., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sullivan, Thomas H., 22 Pleasant St., Potsdam, 


Ne Xe 

Sullivan, William F., Jr., 208 Lounsbury St., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Sully, John A., 771 Irving St., Secaucus, N. J. 


Taber, Dennis M., 3 Kay Terr., Newport, R. I. 
Tarbell, Joseph J., 160 Pleasant St., Fitchburg, 


ass. 

Tardif, Renald L., 7 Miller Av., Biddeford, Maine 

Tash, Joseph T., 20 Elm St., Barre, Vt. 

1 ay Walter N., Jr., 760 Lennox Av., Athol, 
ass. 

Peo, -Jery A., 37 North Elm St., White River 

Junction, Vt. 
Tessier, in J., 314 North St., Burlington, Vt. 
Therrien, Daniel J., 50 Greenwich St., Swanton, 


Vt. 

Thibodeau, Richard J., 206 Woodland Rd., New 
Milford, N. J. 
hompson, John W., Jr., 367 Oakland Av., 
Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
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Tierney, Edmund J., 190 Park Av., Worcester, 
ass. 
Tierney, pi J., 134 Sylvan St., Springfield, Mass. 
Tierney, Robert F., Dean Av., Warehouse Point, 
onn. 
Toomey, William A., 264 Grove St., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


Tricario, Joseph A., 4458 Wilder Av., Bronx 66, 
No Y¥< 

Trombley, Edward J., 35 Draper Av., 
re a 

Tynan, John C., Craigdon, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Plattsburg, 


Underwood, Richard, 138 Bartholdi Av., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Vanderweel, Richard L., 253 King St., Dunkirk, 
Tho he 

Varanka, William J., 45 Merriam St., Pittsfield, 


Mass. 
Velleca, Samuel A., 
Haven, Conn. 


Jr., 90 Mumford Rd., New 


Verrier, Conrad R., 45 Union St., Biddeford, 
Maine ’ 

Villemaire, Omer R., 200 Pearl St., Burlington, 
Vt. 

Viola, Lawrence F., 125 Pleasant St., Arlington 
74, Mass. 


Virtuoso, James A., 95 Edgemont Rd., Katonah, 


Visconti, Joseph A., Jr., 20 Montrose St., 
field, Mass. 


Wagner, Robert F., 201 Oak St., Holyoke, Mass. 
Wakefield, Weil is, ‘Hardwick, Vt. 
bt Cyianin Francis 1 Wi 9 Norton Pl., 


Mas 
Walsh. “Donald ef Alston Av., 
Walsh, pen Ve 5 Mechanic St., 
Walsh, artin 32 31 Harrison St., 
Warren, David R., 5637 Hutchison St., 


P. Q., Can. 
ME Se ta John L., 116 West 7th St., 


Spring- 


Cambridge, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Westerly, een 

New Britain, 
Montreal, 


Bayonne, 
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Wehmeyher, areenh J., 426 Lake George Av., 
Ticonderoga, N. 

Weiand, Lester J., "55 Grandview Av., White 
Plains, Ye 

Weihs, William H., 26 West Glen Av., Port Ches- 
LEG, ING 

beh cred Francis T., 1 Partition St., Rensselaer, 

Maa Michael V., 4115 50th St., Woodside, 

Wheel, Robert J., St. Anne’s Apt. A, S.M.C., 
Winooski, Vt 

White, David W., 62 Cabot St., Waltham 54, 


Mass. 
ble Robert J., 50 Gleason Rd., Lexington 73, 
ass. 


Whitman, Thomas F., 1 Bradford Place, Benning- 
ton, Vt. 


Wigmore, William E., Jr., 42-92 Hampton St., 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Williams, Cleveland A., 421 Manhattan Av., New 
York 56, Ni YY; 

Williams, Robert J., 82 North Winooski Av., 

Wilson, Robert W., 81 Hudson Av., Green Island, 


Burlington, Vt. 
N. Y. 
Winn, Bernard J., 14 Woodwild Terr., Metuchen, 


Webby, Richard J., 391% North Main St., Barre, 

Mab ace (gs ee Bernard F.. St. Edmund’s Hall, 

Woodworth, Ernest F., 56 Park Av., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Yates, Edward M., 137 Buell St., Hamden 14, 


Conn. 

Young, Robert J., 19 East Notre Dame St., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

Yula, John E., 41-33 Digney Av., Bronx 66, N. Y. 


Zak, Andrew P., 88 High St., Turners Falls, Mass. 
Zemanick, John Fes tee as No. 2, Averill Park, 


Ne ¥: 
Ziter, Fred A., Jr., 115 Summer St., Barre, Vt. 


SUMMER SESSION 1953 


Brother Adrian, S.C., 11 Haverhill St., 


Mass. 
Brother Albert, S.C., St. Joseph’s University, New 
Brunswick, Can. 
Brother Alfred, Ss. i ak. 68 Vine St., Nashua, N. H. 
Brother Alphonse, = Ga Sacred Heart School, 
Sharon, Mass. 
Brother Andre, x C., 110 Ash St., 


Andover, 


Lewiston, Maine 


eed Armand, S.C., 151 South St., Fitchburg, 

Brother Arthur-Emile, FIC, 5325 Brefeuf St., 
Montreal, Can 

erae Aubin, = C., 23 Bartlett St., Lewiston, 
aine 

Brother Benedict, S.C., 68 Vine St., Nashua, 


Brother. Cecilius, $.C., Notre Dame High School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Secale Charles, S.C. 30" Ash: &t., 
Brother Charles Albert, S.C., Mt. St. 
Academy, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Brother Charles- i di Mt. St. 

Woonsocket, R. I. 
Brother Clarence, S.C., 
Sharon, Mass. 
Brother Claude, ae Mt. St. Charles Academy, 
Sacred Heart Academy, 


Woonsocket, mr 
918 Broad St., Central 


Lewiston, 

Charles 
Charles Academy, 
Sacred Heart School, 


Brother Claver, S.C., 
Central Falls, R. I. 
a tsives, S.C... 


Brother Conrad, S.C., Sacred Heart Novitiate, 
dP CD Pele Pascoag, RI. 

Brother Cyril, 5.6.7) Mt. St. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Brother Donald, rae Mt... St. 
Woonsocket, 


Charles Academy, 
Charles Academy, 
si SEE 5. C., 11 Haverhill St., Andover, 
Brother Elbert, S.C., Mt. St. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Brother Emile, SC. Mt. st. 
Woonsocket, pet: 
Brother Eric, S.C., 23 Bartlett St., 
Maine 
Brother Euclid, $.C., Sacred Heart School, An- 
dover, Mass. 
Brother Fernand, S.C., 110 Ash St., 
Maine 
Brother Francis, S.C., Mt. St. 
Woonsocket, [ee 


Charles Academy, 
Charles Academy, 


Lewiston, 


Lewiston, 


Charles Academy, 


Brother Francois-Georges, FIC, 5325 Brefeuf,, 
Montreal 34, Quebec, Can. 

Brother Francis avier, S.C., Sacred Heart School, 
Sharon, Mas 

a ot Ps *Fulbert, S.C., 110 Ash St., Lewiston, 

aine 

gia mi Fulgence, S.C., 110 Ash St., Lewiston, 
aine 

Brother George-Ernest, S.C., Mt. St. Charles 


Academy tiie Re I; 
Brother Giles, S. C., Sacred Heart School, Sharon, 
ass. 
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Brother Henry, S.C., Mt. St. Charles Academy, 
Woonsocket, B17: 

Brother Henry Alfred, FIC, 5325 Brefeuf St., 
Montreal, P. Q., Can. 

Brother Jean-Maire, S.C., Mt. St. Charles Acad- 
emy, Woonsocket, R. I. ; 

Brother Jean-Michel, S.C., St. Joseph’s Univer- 
sity, St. Joseph, N. B., Can. 

Brother Joseph de la Croix, FIC, Yamaska St., 
Farnham, P. Q., Can. , 

Brother Lawrence, S.C., 40 High St., Biddeford, 
Maine : 

Brother Leopold, S.C., 110 Ash St., Lewiston, 
Maine 

Brother Louis-Arthur, S.C., 918 Broad St., Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I. 

Brother Louis Jules, S.C., 68 Vine St., Nashua, 


N. H. 

Brother Louis Marcel, S.C., 5 Stanley St., Camp- 
bellton, N. B. 

Brother Marcellus, S.C., 918 Broad St., Central 
Falls, R. I. 

Brother Martin, S. C., 68 Vine St., Nashua, N. H. 

Brother Matthew, S. C., Mt. St. Charles Academy, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Brother Pierre-Henri, $.C., Sacred Heart Prepara- 
tory School, Promfret_Centre, Ct. 

Brother Reginald, S.C., Sacred Heart School, 
Sharon, Mass. 

Brother Robinson, St. Joseph High School, Otter- 
burne, Manitoba, Can. 

Brother Roger, S.C., 918 Broad St., Central Falls, 
R 


ike 
Brother Ronald, S.C., 68 Vine St., Nashua, N. H. 
Brother Theodore, S.C., 918 Broad St., Central 
Falls, R. I. 
Brother Theodoric, S.C., 10 Pleasant St., Mada- 


waska, Maine 
Brother Victorian, S.C., 68 Vine St., Nashua, 


N. H. 
Brother Walter, S.C., 40 High St., Biddeford, 


Maine 

Sister Albert-Joseph, F.C.S.P., 253 Lake Av., Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Sister Ann Mildred, O.P., 100 Cornelia St., Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 

Sister Celene, O.P., 37 Park St., Fall River, Mass. 

Sister Francois Xavier, F.C.S.P., St. Louis Con- 
vent, Winooski, Vt. 

capone George Alfred, C.S.C., North Grosvenordale, 


nn. 

Rts Gertrude, O.P., 100 Cornelia St., Plattsburg, 
Fab a 

Sister Gilles-Marie, O.P., 37 Park St., Fall River, 


Mass. 

Mother Grace, O.S.U., College of New Rochelle, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mother Jean Marie Vianney, O.S.U., 41 Cottage 
St., Sanford, Maine 

Sister Jeanne de Chantal, O.S.U., 39 Pleasant St., 
Brunswick, Maine 

Sister Jeanne of the Rosary, D.C.S.H., 
Heart High School, Newport, Vt. 

Sister John Andrew, F.C.S.P., St. Johnsbury Hos- 
pital, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Sister Joseph-Edward, F.C.S.P., St. Louis Convent, 
Winooski, Vt. 

Sister Joseph-Norbert, F.C.S.P., St. 
vent, Winooski, Vt. 

mde Julia Marie, S.S.J., 132 Convent Av., Rut- 
and, t. 

Sister Magdalen Emiley, F.C.S.P., St. Louis Con- 
vent, Winooski, Vt. 

Sister Madeleine-Celine, F.C.S.P., 351 North Av., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Sister Marcel Rodrique, F.C.S.P., St. Louis Con- 
vent, Winooski, Vt. 

Mother Marie de la Colombiere, R.J.M., Mast 
Road, Goffstown, N. H. 

Sister Marie Ernest, F.S.E., 65 Canada St., 
Swanton, Vt. 


Sacred 


Louis Con- 


Mother Marie Madeleine, O.S.U., College of New 
_Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Assumpta, F.C.S.P., St. Louis Con- 
_vent, Winooski, Vt. 

Sister Mary Barbara, S.S.J., Mt. St. Joseph’s 
_Academy, Rutland, Vt. 

Sister Mary Cecilia de Rome, P. de M., 23 
_Walker St., Westbrook, Maine 

Sister Mary Christine, S.S.J., 194 North St., Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

Mother Mary Clement, R.J.M., 165 Harrison St., 
Providence 7, R. I. 
Sister Mary Frances Helen, P. de M., 154 Lin- 

_wood St., Linwood, Mass. 
Sister M. Francoise de la Trinite, P. de M., 39 
Sullivan St., Biddeford, Maine 
Sister Mary Gilbert, O.S.U., Ursuline Provincial- 
ate, Belgrade, Maine 
Sister Mary Juliette, O.P., St. 
Mooers Forks, N. Y. 
Mother Mary Mediatrix, R.J.M., Villa Augustina, 
Goffstown, N. H. 
Sister Mary of St. Aurelius, C.S.C., St. Margaret’s 
_Convent, Alexandria, Ont., Can. 
Sister M. of St. Roger of Orleans, C.S.C., 249 
Boulevard St. Croix, St, Laurent, Montreal, Can. 
saan Mary Pauline, $.S.J., Convent Av., Rutland, 


by 
Sister Mary St. Jeanne of Angels, C.S.C., 2321 
Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 
Sister Mary Solange, O.S.U., 10 Payne St., Spring- 


Ann Convent, 


vale, Maine 

Sister Mary Veronica, S.S.J., First Av., Fair 
Haven, Vt. 

Sister Miriam Teresa, S.S.J., Mt. St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Rutland, Vt. 

Sister Rosaire, F.C.S.P., St. Louis Convent, 
Winooski, Vt. 


Sister Rose-Emile, D.C.S.H., Sacred Heart School, 
Newport, Vt. 

Sister St. George, C.N.D., 76 Howard Av., Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Sister St. Marie Celine, C.N.D., 12 Charles St., 
St. gig vat Vt. 

Sister St. Michael, O.S.U., Skowhegan, Maine 

Sister St. Michael, S.S.J., Mt. St. Joseph’s Acad- 
emy, Rutland, Vt. 

Sister St. Paul Damascene, C.N.U., 196 East 76th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sister St. Peter of the Rosary, C.N.D., George St., 
Poboiaat Nova Scotia, Can. 

Sister St. Samuel Martyr, C.N.D., 1095 St. 
Alexander St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 

Mother St. Vincent de Paul, R.J.M., 138 St. 
_Joseph St., Fall River, Mass. 

Sister Theophane, F.C.S.P., St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Chandler Gaspe, N. B., Can. 

Sister Yoland, C.S.C., 655 Outremont St., Outre- 
mont, P. Q., Can. 


Allard, Leo J., 33 Pleasant St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
be him: Louis P., 88 Dearfield Dr., Greenwich, 
onn. 


Beauregard, Marc R., 297 North St., Saco, Maine 
aici h: eh Leo P., 15 St. Louis St., Burlington, 


t 
Belanger, Normand J., 7 Green St., Biddeford, 
Maine 
Belair, Ernest, Alburg, Vt. 
Blais, Bernard R., 85 West Spring St., Winooski, 


Vt. 

bannato David, 436 South Willard St., Burling- 
ton, i 

Boucher, Rev. Maurice U., S.S.E., St. Michael’s 
College, Vt. 

av aany Ernest G., 83 Wason Av., Springfield, 

ass. 
Boutin, Vincent E., 20 Crombie St., Burlington, 


ihe 
Brault, Rev. Albini, Seminaire de St. Jean, St. 
Jean, P. Q., Can. 
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Breen, Cornelius A., Jr., 260 Lincoln St., Engle- 
wood, N. J. 
Brennan, Joseph T., P. O. Box 41, North Troy, 


Vt. 

Burkhard, Edward, Jr., 128 Colgate Av., Johns- 
town, Penn. 

Bush, Nellie, 633 Listers Lane, Gadsden, Ala. 


Caloon, John H., Greenfield, 


Mass. 
Caiehens Kathleen, 2101 Atlantic Av., Wildwood, 
Cameron, Dorothea M., 106 East Allen St., Winoo- 


ski, Vt. 
Cannon, Robert, 240 Main St., Suffield, Conn. 


75 Prospect St., 


Let Michael J., 66 Hollingsworth St., Lynn, 
ass. 
Castricone, Joseph, 93 Blake St., New Haven, 
Conn. 


Chrusiel, Sophie, Sheldon Av., Rutland, Vt. 
Condon, Brother, St. Mary’s Seminary, Randolph, 


Vt. 

Cooney, James K., 164 Welch’s Point Rd., Mil- 
ford, Conn. 

ant ein Joseph, 166 Ridge Av., Newton Centre, 

ass. 

Coyne, Rev. Vincent, S.S.E., Cardinal Mindszenty 
High School, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Crowley, Bro. John, St. Mary’s Seminary, Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 

Curtis, Eugene M., Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 


Daddario, Robert C., 136 North Allen St., Albany, 
New York 
148 Castle Hill Rd., Man- 


William J., 
hasset, N. Y. 

Daly, Edward J., Wilfin Rd., Bass River, Cape 
Cod, Mass. ; 

NPs Ralph, 229 Harrison Av., Fitchburg, 

ass. 

DiLorenzo, Richard N., 105 West Main St., North 
Adams, Mass. 

Dufresne, Arthur D., 53 East Allen St., Winooski, 


Vt. 
Driscoll, Walter J., 46 Centre St., Dorchester 24, 
ass. 
Dubuque, Marshall, 5 Curtis Av., Essex Junction, 
t, 
Dutil, Adrien, St. Henedine Cte, Dorchester, 


P. Q., Can. 
Duffy, Alice S., 62 Chestnut St., Lowell, Mass. 
Dursi, Louis A., 85 Larchmont Av., Larchmont, 


ee a 
ee ed F., 85 Larchmont Av., Larchmont, 


Engel, Elaine, 101 Windsor Rd., Tenafly, N. J. 
Evangelist, Felix A., Georgetown Univ., Box 241, 
Washington, D. C 


Fisher, Andrew R., 83 South Long Beach Av., 
Freeport, N. Y. 

Flaherty, Rev. Thomas I., O.S.B., St. 
College, Manchester, N. H. 

Flanagan, James, 64 Windsor Rd., Milton, Mass. 

Flynn, Walter J., 9 College Pkwy., Winooski, Vt. 

Foley, Rev. James F., St. Raphael’s Rectory, 
Poultney, Vt. : 

Foley, Banba, 275 Maple St., Burlington, Vt. 

Foley, Paul F., 1 Arborway, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Anselm’s 


Garcia, Carlos, Box 1137, Panama City, Republic 
of Panama 

Giltrop, Richard W., Huntington, Mass. 

Girroir, Jay W., 27 Fuller Terr., West Newton, 

Francis X., St. 


Mary’s Seminary, 


Mary’s Seminary, Ran- 
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Lite cya 5160 Boulevard Pie IX, Montreal, 

2 Oo Can, 

Ee wailesn: Robert, Apt. B., St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt. 

Hamlin, Donald R., 210 North Willard St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Hanley, Raymond H., 59 South Forest Av., Rock- 
ville Center, N. Y. 

Hanlon, Robert E., 125 Wilbraham Rd., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Hannan, Frederick L., 2 Commodore Rd., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Harrington, Bro. Robert, St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt. 


Harte, Patricia H., Charlotte, Vt. 
A Robert O., 24 Lincoln St., Essex Junction, 


te 
Haynes, William J., Jefferson Av., Bennington, Vt. 
hah Michael T., 668 Pleasant St., Worcester, 
ass. 
Hogan, Arthur R., Jr., 8 South Willard St., 
Burlington, Vt. 
Howrigan, Theresa A., Fairfield, Vt. 
Hurley, Margaret, 41 Lincoln Av., St. Albans, Vt. 


Jennings, Patrick C., 57 North Winooski Av., 
Burlington, Vt. 
Joyal, Patricia A., 67 East State St., Montpelier, 
54 


Kalinowski, Edward J., 34 Airline Av., Portland, 
onn. 
eS Bernard J., Jr., Perry Hill St., Waterbury, 


te 
Kelly, Paul J., 88 Fernbank Av., Delmar, N, X¥; 
King, Maureen T., 38 Glenwild Rd., Madison, 


ue 
Kornegay, Mrs. A. O., 110 Short St., Mount 
Olive, N. C. 
Kuester, Robert, 22 Fulton St., Waterbury, Conn. 
Kurimay, Paul W., 24 Auburn Rd.,; West Hart- 
ford, ,Conn. 
arte Richey J., Green Hills Farm, Sugar Loaf, 


Lavallee, Gerard A., Market St., Fort Kent, Maine 


Lawrence, John B., 235 South Winooski Av., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Leary, Bro. Edward, St. Mary’s Seminary, Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 


Leonard, John D., 10 Maple St., Bristol, Vt. 
aeane John R., 75 Highland Av., Tuckahoe, 


re E> 
Loudon, Reid R., 203 Pine St., Holyoke, Mass. 
Lundrigan, Edward M., Jr., 13 Thames St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Lyons, ee S., 440 North St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Eee tS 8 E., Jr., 21 William St., Plattsburg, 


Sechpmey Hugh T., Jr., Boston Rd., Southboro, 
ass. 
McCarthy, Richard J., 1120 Central Av., Plain- 


field, N. J. 

McDowell, Richard D., 363 Elwood Av., Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. 

McGinn, John, St. Albans Bay, Vt. 

McGovern, John T., 485 Bramhall Av., Jersey. 
City, N. J 


McGregor, Thomas E., 129 North Prospect St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

McGuinness, Theodore F., 29 William St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. ; 

McMahon, Bro. Francis X., St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Randolph, Vt. , 

Mackey, Donald, 454 Manatuck Blvd., Bright- 
waters, L. I., N. Y. 

Maloney, Raymond G., 74 West St., Proctor, Vi; 

Martin, Lyman P., Keeseville, N. Y.. 

Matson, Oran D., 13 Prospect St., Milbury, Mass. 

Meehan, James J., 31 Pillon Rd., Milton, Mass. 
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rps Robert G., 990 South St., Roslindale 31, 
148 Van Horn St., West 


Moore, Walter M., 96 South St., Rutland, Vt. 

Moreau, Joseph 28 Spring St., Swanton, Vt. 

Murphy, Harold, St. Monica’s Apt. D, St. Mi- 
chael’s eratick: ican v4 

Murphy, Owen P., Canal Weatogue, Conn. 

Myers, Francis, 1101 -isent "hte South Burlington, 
Vt. 


ass. 
Messer, Eugene J., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Nault, Mary Rita, 4 Brookes Av., Burlington, Vt. 
Nelligan, Mi ae , 241 McDougall Av., Mon- 
treal 


Noonan, pane va Shelburne, Vt. 


O’Brien, Robert M., 98 Harrington Av., Rutland, 
Vt. 


Pajer, John J., 147 Pineywoods Av., Springfield, 
ass. 

Panos, Antonia, 39 Main St., North Bennington, 
Vt. 

Parry, Thomas R., 1424 Broadway, Rensselaer. 
N.* ¥. 

Passafiume, Bartholomew J., 230 Washington St., 
Clifton, N. J. ; 

Potenza, Alphonse G., 199 Peck St., Franklin, 


ass. 
Potvin, Frank, Shelburne, Vt. 
Pratt, "Maybelle, 59 Magnolia Av., Holyoke, Mass. 


Qatani, Abraham, 59 King St., Burlington, Vt. 
Quinn, John S., "5 Grace Av., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


erie a A., 8 College Av., Poughkeepsie, 


NaN ‘Charles, 4 Morse Av., Norwood, Mass. 
ag by Carlton, 7 Lawrence Place, Malone, 


mae Francis L., 5 East Center St., Rutland, 


Robinson, Bro. James P., St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt. 
oa Bro. James, St. Mary’s Seminary, Randolph, 
t 
Turners Falls, Mass. 


ceri hd ag Bay & George Sts., Nassau, Ba- 


Rys, Henry, Maple St., 


Séaliye Bro. John T., St. Mary’s Seminary, Ran- 


dolph, Vt. 
Shannon, William, 22 Edward St., St. Albans, Vt. 
ae, John E., 16 Harrison St., Fort Edward, 


Sinapi, Frank, 36 Clarion St., Cranston, R. I. 
Smith, Robert S., 134 North "AV., Burlington, Vt. 
Sullivan, William FF... Jt. 208° Lounsbury St.. 
Waterbury, Conn 
St. Albans, 


pie cine, Miriam, 76 Weldon St., 
Sung, og Y., St. Anselm’s College, Manchester. 


Sussillo, Bro. Gerard, St. Michael’s College, Wi- 


nooski, Vt. 
boy peg Bernard G., 103 Kelogg St., Fall River, 
ass. 
Tilden, Joseph C., 78 North St. Ext., Rutland, Vt. 


Velleca, Samuel A., Jr., 


Haven, Conn 


90 Mumford Rd., New 


Viola, Lawrence F -» 125 Pleasant St., Arlington 
74, Mass. 
Waite, Rev. Joseph, S.S.E., Cardinal Mindszenty 


High School, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Williams, Cleveland A., 421 Manhattan Av., New 
York, N. Y. 

Young, Robert iy ., 19 East Notre Dame St. 
Glens Falls, N. 


Zak, Andrew P., 88 High St., Turners Falls, Mass. 


16. REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


1953-1954 
WI ASSACTIUISECES 4: 533 Geis. ears Wins 0s ele Rote eo tea le re ee 202 
NEWUY OTK: iu: aa oe cw etch mesial o be Ripe wae Realere, oer ae 179 
WETITIONL «.o oic ncale bib tal tubid a ela w diel ben Wa bles Bidicals cele pian a ee 164 
CODMECTICHE fs. cok ewe dc shee bide Ey bre eee ceisler 63 
INGWATCISCY? aiice vib ites Me iebh eatin Bap ko» jal 6 Miettinen 46 
MSO hy ee OS ee A eR eee 22 
ROE sl aN ia 2. eo hs i kick aoe Hh ce een eee ene 15 
New titampahire .'0os2% 25's ase s sxnsacd a 9. Sieben woge, © & enele aeian a 1] 
PERUAUISV LV AIG hs CS cu OIE eos cles 8 Gace Rvi'e g tty wg ale eee Sh 2 
MRCP a Tso pails 8 tis Sip als Aik wnse meatus We, Pete ie a iets een ] 
WOLDS ile elt se nadie kbs 6 De ge Oe bk ce a ] 
Garada Fee OP is ee ORs hs SO a Se a eee 3 
Si) Dae ae Ue VOR REM Ripert) AOR ARR RY oT Tw 709 
Summer Session, (1953).6 eben Su, ee eal ae re ee ee 252 
Regular Session; #1 953-54. iso3 5 Nese 2 68s a le ee en ee 709 
Total 961 
Duplicates 64 
Total 897 
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DEGREES AND HONORS AWARDED JUNE 1, 1953 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Aucust 8, 1952 


Walter Joseph Good, Jr. Edward Paul Kench 
Philip Peter Minko, magna cum laude* 


January 31, 1953 


Paul Joseph Aumand Eugene Joseph Lemaire 
Leo Paul McGreevy 


June 1, 1953 
Louis Anthony Affinito, cum laude Herbert Hodgson Fuller, Jr., cum laude* 
George Robert Barry Robert Alfred Green 
James Joseph Buckley Chester Paul Jasinski 
Edward Louis Carrier, Jr. Vernon Walter Lee 
William Joseph Cleary Lawrence James McGeeney 
William Thomas Doyle, Jr. John Richard McSweeney, cum laude* 
Neil Richard Driscoll James Richard MacKnight 
Timothy James Dunley, cum laude John Graff Matthews 
George Thomas Flood, Jr. Robert James Noonan 


Armando Louis Segale 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY 


Aucust 8, 1952 
John Henry O’Connor John Joseph Philbin 


January 31, 1953 


Neil George Diorio, cum laude* Walter Michael Rovinski 

June 1, 1953 
Louis Michaei Andreotta Paul Thomas Kennedy, cum laude 
John William Brucker Kenneth Graham Kirby 
Ernest Joseph Dionne, Jr. Thomas Kane McKnerney 
Anthony John DiStasio Brian Lawrence McMahon 
Francis Michael Dwyer, cum laude Denton Edward MacCarty, cum laude* 
Thomas Francis Flanigan Nicholas Thomas Mancinelli 
Richard Joseph Fleming, Jr. John Michael Meola 
Patrick Louis Garofano Rudolph Terenzo Meola 
Stanley Irving Hayes, Jr. George Chrispin Mitchell 


Alphonse Rudolph Presutti 
*Elected to Delta Epsilon Sigma, National Catholic Honor Society. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY 


June 1, 1953 


Joseph Peter Bianchi Richard Bernard Duguay 
Bernard Raymond Blais, cum laude Edward Francis Flanagan G 
Matthew Bernard Burke, Jr. William John Johnson, cum laude i 
Anthony Joseph DeLai Michael Joseph Menadier 


Michael Walter Seele 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Aucustr 8, 1952 


Joseph Richard Colarusso Sister Madeline-Celine, F.C.S.P., cum laude 
Thomas Allen Cranley, cum laude Sister Mary Aline, O.P., cum laude 
William Bernard Driscoll Sister Maurice of the Divine Heart, D.C.S.H., 
Donald White Flynn cum laude 
John Eugene Heggarty Eugene Paul O’Neill, magna cum laude* 
Sister Henrietta of the Eucharist, D.C.S.H., Richard Elmer Parmenter 

cum laude John Joseph Provenzano 
Tillman Joseph Karr* Carl Kenneth Provost 
Kevin John Kearney Brother Marcellus, 8.C., cum laude 
Elmer Louis Labbe Robert John Shiner 


Richard Joseph Suchecki, Jr. 


January 31, 1953 


William Ernest Archambault Paul Joseph Murphy - f 
William James Kenney, cum laude* William James O'Brien, cum laude* or 
Eugene Joseph Morin Walter Bernard Rogers 


June 1, 1953 


Paul Roy Balcom, cum laude Edward Joseph Freeley 

Robert Joseph Barba, magna cum laude Robert Francis Gettens 

Francis Howard Barrett Robert John Giroux 

John Henry Barry Gerard Francis Borgia Goggin Y ) 
Donald Louis Beauchemin Robert Emmet Harrington 

Richard Rudolph Beauchemin Francis Owen Hoben a4 
Raymond Francis Brault, cum laude* Edward Everett Horton A> 
Harry Louis Brusa Robert Francis Jarvis ~Q 
Donald Arthur Burke John Wesley Kilgo, Jr., summa cum laude* | 
Christopher Millet Carey Donald James LaBossiere 

Kenneth Charles Casperson John Richard LaBrake, cum laude 

Richard Ames Clifford Normand Joseph Lacharite 

Bernard Alfred Couture Robert Edward Larkin 

John Patrick Curry, Jr. Robert Day Levins, magna cum laude* 

Richard Joseph Curry Henry Seraphine Lozewski 

Harold Earl Daniels, Jr. Andrew Joseph McCauley, cum laude 

John James Dolan Robert Gerald McCauley, magna cum laude 
William Francis Donahue, Jr. Thomas Joseph McElligott, magna cum laude* 
Robert Boag Donnelly Daniel Francis McGillicuddy 

John Joseph Duggan John Martin McGough 

Leo Henry Floyd Francis James Maloney 

Richard Paul Flynn Sister Maria Stella, O.S.U. 

Francis Devine Foley, Jr. John Joseph Marksamer 

John Joseph Foley Erald Edward Medlar, magna cum laude* 


*Elected to Delta Epsilon Sigma, National Catholic Honor Society 
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Eugene Joseph Messer John Francis Roth 
Edward William Millette, Jr. William Richard Scannell 
David Michael Mullin Joseph William Shay 
Owen James Murphy, Jr. Edward Joseph Shevlin 
Robert Stephen Murphy Bernard Joseph Smyth 
Walter Francis Nadolny Richard Arthur Stokes 
Richard Francis O’Brien, cum laude John Robert Sullivan 
Colbert Butler O’Donnell Gerard Francis Sussillo 
Edward Charles O’Gorman, cum laude* Thomas Arthur Theberge 
Louis James Paini, cum laude John Joseph Thomas 
Thomas Anthony Paradise, cum laude Louis Raymond Vanasse 
Robert Maurice Parenteau Joseph Peter Vignaly 
Robert Joseph Phalen John Francis Walker 
Joseph Bernard Powers Henry William Witte 
John Joseph Reardon John Thomas Wood 
James Patrick Robinson, magnacum laude Gerald Francis Zeno 
Edward James Roche, Jr. Peter Paul Zuk 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 
Aucust 8, 1952 


Nathaniel William Anderson Brother Hilarion, S.C. 

Mother St. Wilfred, R.J.M. Sister Mary Imelda, S.S.]J. 

Brother Leonard, S.C. Mother Mary Michael, O.S.U. 

Sister Anne Maria, O.S.U. Sister Mary of St. Francis of the S. H., C.S.C. 


Sister Pauline, O.P. 


June 1, 1953 


Brother Clement, S.C. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


June 1, 1953 


Brother Arthur Joseph, F.I.C. 
Thesis: The Huline-Pound Period in Imagism 
Gerard Euclide Duford, S.S.E. 
Thesis: Marsilius of Padua and the Origins of the Modern State 
Brother George, S.C. 
Thesis: Graham Greene: A Critical Study 
Sister Mary Peter, R.S.M. 
Thesis: A Critical Appraisal of the Historiography of the Suppression of Monasteries 
in England under Henry VIII 
Sister Mary Raymond, R.S.M. 
. Thesis: The Attitude of Cato and Cicero toward the Republic (63-43 B.C.) 
Sister Mary Edmund, R.S.M. 
Thesis: The Influence of Whaling on American Diplomacy 


Sister St. Patrick Mary, C.N.D. 
Thesis: The New Criticism and Morality 


AIR FORCE R.O.T.C. GRADUATES 


John Richard McSweeney ........ Awarded certificate as DISTINGUISHED AF ROTC 
GRADUATE 
Robert Francis Jarvis 


*Elected to Delta Epsilon Sigma, National Catholic Honor Society 
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HONORARY DEGREES 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 
The Most Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, D.D., Bishop of Ogdensburg 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 
Daniel Paul Higgins, F.A.I.A. 


DOCTOR OF HUMANE LETTERS 
Roy Joseph Deferrari, Ph.D. 
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NEEDS OF THE COLLEGE 
PARES he Ree a Wek key hi id eeSp ten CARE tinal Wek weal as She $500,000 
BANNSHOTON BULGING orc45 och «oie ss 0) 4 cla tap ote where ¥amm 400,000 
SEIROETE  CHONSTROE fos 0a. 5 hak a UA ale as Beis an od ae Bs 400,000 
Re WANITCASILINTY CANCE: CIQNCL: Malus! vals <i asa 4 BS heey Vine ese Shee oe Ak 500,000 
IONE LISPIICEUNG 1s. 256s Lai; nbs asic eae we cee ei 10,000 
Endowments for Professorships, ea. ... thy SAN SAT ce 50,000 
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